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THE ALLIED FLEETS IN THE EUXINE. 


The Emperor of Russia has no longer all the “ material guaran- 
tees” to himself. The new phrase which he introduced into the 
popular parlance of Europe has received an interpretation of which 
he did not imagine it to be susceptible. The nations that are 
determined to uphold their independence, and the civilisation of 
the world, against Muscovite aggression and barbarism, have also 
determined to have a “ material guarantee.” Every honest poli- 
tician had, of course, a moral certainty that the Czar would not 
be allowed to dictate his own terms, or cut and carve the map 
of Europe at his pleasure; but the Czar himself set the exam- 
ple of preferring “ material guarantees” to moral certainties, and 
he will not be surprised that others should imitate him. “ Material 
guarantee,” in the sense in which the Emperor Nicholas employed 
it, is, doubtless, a very fine phrase. A pickpocket, diving his hand 
into hia neighbour’s waistcoat, and abstracting his watch or his 
purse, might allege that the article thus appropriated was but a 
“ material guarantee” to prevent his endurance of the pangs of 
hunger, or his lingering death from starvation. Society, how- 
ever, even in Russia and Kamschatka, does not recog- 
nize such logic—and calls the forcible seizure of “material 
guarantees” of this description by a very ugly name— 
and gives it, when it can catch the offender, a very 
ugly, but a very just, punishment, The morality of the Russian 
seizure of the Danubian Principalities was exactly on a par with 
that of the pickpocket, with this difference, that, judged of by 
its results, it was infinitely more wicked and mischievous, The 
swell-mobsman does not usually calculate a loss of human life 
among the contingencies of his evil-doing; even the burglar and 
highwayman, though he may make up his mind to homicide as an 
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unhappy eventuality consequent upon his forcible seizure of | 
the “material guarantees” that it pleases him to exact, dves | thoroughly animated by a sense of high moral duty, and more 


Tue British and French fleets have at last entered the Black Sea, | not count upon the loss of thousands, or even of hundreds, or | 


of scores of lives, as likely to result from the war which he 
declares against society. If he did, it is possible that he would 
relent and amend his ways. Not so merciful and so considerate 
are the greedy and irresponsible despots who covet the territories 
of their neighbours, and exact “material guarantees” for the 
possession of that which they have not the shadow of a right to 
claim. But there are two sorts of material guarantees; and when 
society, by the agency of its police and gaolers, locks up, and pre- 
vents from doing further injury, 
the felonious misappropriator of 
other people’s goods, it takes 
the body of the delinquent as its 
guarantee against his persistency 
in ill-doing. Tardily, and toa 
limited extent, this is the course 
which has been adopted by Great 
Britain and France in their naval 
occupation of the Black Sea. 
This act, which was partially ac- 
complished on the 30th of De- 
cember, will convince the Em- 
peror of Russia, if he were not 
convinced before—that the allies 
of Turkey are in earnest. A 
finer and a stronger fleet than 
that under the French and Brit- 
ish flags, now in possession of 
the Euxine, never put to sea in 
any period of the world’s history ; 


HER MAJESTY's SLEDGE,— (EE NEXT PAGE’ 





and we may add, without exaggeration, that a force more 


cordially united on the great objects to be pursued, was never be- 
fore employed for purposes of warfare. 

The effect of this proceeding upon the mind of the Emperor of 
Russia remains to be ascertained. If it please him to consider it 
a declaration of war, he is of course at liberty to do so; 
and he will recall his Ambassadors at the Courts of St. 
James’s and the Tuileries, and proceed to such active hosti- 
lities as are within his power. But he is under no such ne- 
cessity. If he be at length convinced of that which is quite 
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apparent to every one out of Russia, and beyond the pale of 
Russian partisanship, that the combined strength of the Allies 
will prove an overmatch for him, he has still the opportunity of 
retaining quiescent, and trusting to the chapter of accidents, if not 
of withdrawing altogether, and with the best grace he can, from 
the dilemma into which ungovernable lust of dominion has led 
him. The naval occupation of the Euxine is not an act of war- 
are, nor a declaration of war. It is a strictly legal act, against 
which the Russian Emperor has not the legal right even to enter 
a protest. His invasion and appropriation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia was an act of war, not only against Turkey, 
but against every State that was a party to the last 
territorial settlement of Lurope; and if the Great Powers 
were contented to look upon it in a different light, is was only 
with the hope that the Czar himself would « scape by the loop- 
hole which had been mercifully left for his pride as weil as for his 
convenience. But the entrance of the allied fleets into the Euxine 
admits of no such designation, ‘The Black Sea is not the property 
of Russia, Neither nature nor treaties give her any exclusive 
rights over it. It is a highway for the commerce of all nations 
that choose to make use of it ; and the only power in the world 
that has the right to assume a dominion over it, is the power that 
commands its entrance. 

The reasons which have induced the British and French Go- 
vernments to take this decisive step, have been concisely and 
admirably :et forth by M. Drouyn de |’Huys, in a circular 
addressed to the representatives of France at all the Courts 
of Europe. We have reproduced this document in extenso 
in another column. The logic of M. Drouyn de l’Huys 
is unanswerable. It was the same able statesman who so 
effectually demolished the false pretences of M. de Nesselrode. 
There is no ambiguity or double dealing about the French Foreign 
Minister. He can crush a crafty opponent in the most quiet but 
most effectual way in the world; or he can administer a re- 
proof, with irresistible logic, and the most cutting sarcasm—not 
the less trenchant because most polite and courteous, It is 
impossible for the Emperor of Russia to mistake the meaning 
of this temperate but significant State paper. It means war in 
every lfne of it—war avoided as long as was consistent with 
duty and honour—not from cowardice, but from a sense of 
the awful responsibility resting upon the souls of those who rashly 
or wickedly undertake it; but a war, when finally resolved upon, 
that will be fought out to the utmost limits to which it can tax the 
spirit, the energies, and the resources of a mighty nation. We 
have not the smallest doubt that a circular to the full as emphatic 
has been addressed by the British Court to all its envoys and re- 
presentatives, The French nation, not possessing a Parlia- 
mentary Government, must obtain the publicity of such do- 
cuments from the Ministry by means of the eflicial columns 
in the Moniteur; but England, when its Parliament is not sitting, 
must be contented to wait for a knowledge of the contents of 
similar State papers until cognizance of them comes fairly before 
the great Council of the Nation. French statesmen have thus an 
occasional advantage over their British compeers ; and thus, at 
the present moment, the name of M. Drouyn de i’Huys stands 
more prominently and advantageou-ly before the European public 
than that of the English Foreign Minister. But no one in England 
will begradge him the advantage and the honour. He speaks like 
a man; and his words wi'l have weight wherever there are manly 
hearts to respond to them. Lord Clarendon’s instructions to the 
representatives of this country at foreign Courts, we feel confident, 
will be as worthy of this ccuntry as those of M. Drouyn de |’Huys 
are of France ; though it is, perhaps, a matter for regret that the 
British circular could not have been given to the world contem- 
poraneously with the French one. Be this as it may, Lord Claren- 
don’s opinions are known to the Emreror of Russia, and will 
operate as strongly upon his mind as if they had already been 
printed in every newspaper in Europe. 

We trust that the occupation of the Euxine will not be wholly a 
warlike one. ‘If the Emperor will persist in braving the justiee and 
the strength of the world, on his own head must fall the conse- 
quences. The loss, not only of Sebastapol, but of the whole Crimea 
and the Black Sea fleet may happen to be the least of them; but, 
even although the necessity should not arise for resorting to such 
extremities, the fleets of Great Britain and France have nobler 
tasks than to destroy. Under their protection a work of repara- 
tion ought to be attempted while they have the opportunity. The 
Sulina mouth of the Danube, which, contrary to treaty, the Em- 
peror has allowed to be silted up, and which is actually choked 
with the wrecks of hundreds of unfortunate vessels that might 
have escaped destruction if he had fulfilled his solemn pledges, 
must be cleared and deepened, so that the Danube may be restored 
to Europe as the great highway of commerce to many fertile 
regions. The cost of this necessary work ought to be reckoned as 
©ne of the heavy items which the Emperor will yet have to pay 
for his indulgence in the mad freaks of his guilty ambition. 





THE MANIFESTO OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


The Moniteur of Friday,the 6th inst., contained, in its official eolumns, 
the following Circular, addressed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affaire, to the various diplomatic agenis of France 
throughout Europe :— 

** Sir,—The affairs of the East now assume a turn too serious for me not, 
at the moment when circumstances impose fresh duties on the Govern- 
ment of his Imperial Majesty, to remind you of the efforts which we have 
never ceased to make in order to prevent the complications with which 
Eurove is 60 seriously threatened. 

“* The question of the Holy Places—either badly presented, or wrongly 
understood—had excited the alarms of the Ca inet of St. Petersburg. We 
endeavoured to quiet that uneasiness by complete explanations, given in 

faiih. Ithad appeared to us that, wiiile re-erving the rights of the 
orte, a discrssion of this kind would better bave taken place at adis ance 
from the ecene where it began. Our opivion was not shared in by Kussia 
and Prince Menschikoff received orders to proceed to Constantinople. I 
shall confine m) self to remarking tha ,if we had entertained | he exclusive 
views which were attributed to us—if the vindieation of our old and incon- 
testable privileges had not been supported with so much moderation—the 
mission of that Ambassador Extraordinary would have been immediately 
the object of a conflict which we have known how to avoid. The affair of the 
ganctuaries of Jerusalem having been, according to the testimony of Count 
de Nesselrode himeelf, settled in a satisfactory manner, another diffi- 
eulty arose. Prince Menschikoff ciaimed guarantees for the maintenance 
of the privileges of the Greek Church. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg did 
not establish by any particular fact, that these privileges had been vio- 
lated ; and the Porte, on the contrary, solemnly confirmed the religious 
immunities of ite Christian subjects. 

“ Animated with a desire to put an end to a difference which, if it on 
the one hand concerned the sovereign rights of the Sultan, on the other 
affected the conscience of the Emperor Nicholas, the Government of his 
Imperial Majesty, in concert with that of her Britannic Majesty, carefully 


sought for the means of reconciling the interests, at once so delicate and 
80 complicated, which were engaged in it. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
cannot have forgotten the zeal and the good faith with which we endea- 
voured to fulfil this difficult task; nor can it deny that the resistance of 
the Porte to accede to a first plan of arrangement, emanating from the 
conference of Vienna, has not been the sole: ause of our want of success. 

“In the course of these diferent negotiations grave facts occurred. A 
Russian army crossed the Pruth, and invaded in tull peace two provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire. The squadrons of France and England were 
made to approaeh the Dardanelles, and at that time, if the Government 
ot his Io perial Mejesty had desired it, its naval forces would have an- 
chored in the water- of Constantinople. However, if it thought it ne- 
cessary to establish its right, it was only, as it were, to make i's modera- 
won more striking. ‘Ihe nature of the relations between Russia and the 
Sublime Porte had become such that it was necessary for the state of 
war to succeed the state of peace; or, to speak more correctly, it was 
neces*ary that things should take their veritable name, and that the 
aggression of which the Turkish territory was the ot ject should produce 
its consequences. This change in the situation necessi\a'ed a new meve 
nent of our fleet, and on the demand of the Sultan the French flag ap- 
peared in the Bosphorus at the same time as the british “ag. However, 
Monsieur ——, we bad not sbandoned the hope of an ayr ngement, and, 
in accord with Austria and Prvssia, as we previously were with England, 
we continued to pureue a pacitic object. New propositions, for the suc- 
cess of which we shall not cease to employ our efforts, have been ad- 
dressed to the Porte by the representatives of the Four Powers. 

“No treaty concluded «ith Russia interdicted the navigation of the 
Black Sea to our vessels of war. The treaty of the 13th July, 1841, by 
closing, in time of peace, the passages of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus, reserved to the Sultan the faculty of opening them in time of 
war; and from the day on which his Highness ‘eft us free access to the 
Straits, that of the Euxive was legally acquired tous. The same motives 
which had detained us so long in the Bay of Besika detained our squadron 
in the roadstead of Beycos. The Government of his Imperial Majesty 
had at heart to testify to the end the sentiments of friendship which it 
professes for Russia, and to reject in the eyes of the world the re-pon- 
sibility of an aggravation of the state of things which ail its cireumspec- 
ion (ménagements) had not succeeding in modifying. It took pleasure in 
believing, besides, from recent despatches trom General de Castelbajac, 
that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, satistied with a taking of possession 
which it considered as a piedge, would not anywhere take the offensive in 
aconflict which has commenced so unfortunately for Turkey. It appeared 
‘oO us sufficient that the pr sence of our flag in the waters of Constantinople 
should attest our firm inten'ion to protect this capital from a sudden 
danger, and we did not wish that its premature appearance in a spot 
nearer to the Russian territory should run the risk of passing for a pro- 
vocation. 

‘the state of war rendered, no doubt, a collision possible on sea as 
well as on Jand between the belligerent parties; but we were warranted 
in believing that our reserve would be imitated by Russia, and that her 


Admirals would avoid, with the same czre as ours, the occasions of a | 


rencontre, by abstaining from proceeding to measures of aggression 
within ‘imits in which, if we could have supposed the Cabinet cf St. 
Petersburg to be ani» a’ed with ciffercnt intenticns, our fleet wou d 
certainly have exercised a more active surveillance. 

“ ‘the affair of Sinope, Monsieur ——, took place contrary to all our 
provisions ; and this vep'orable fact also mod:fies the attitude which we 
should have desired to maintain. 

“The aceord which has recently been effected at Vienna, between 
France, Austria, England, and Prussia, has established the European 
character of the difference which exists between Kussia and the Porte. 
The four Courts have solemnly recognised that the terr.torial integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire is one of the conditions of their jolitical equili- 
brium. The occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia constitutes a iresh 
attack on that integrity, and it is not doubtful but that the chances of 
war may lead to others. 

“ Count de Nesseirode, some months since, represented theinvasion of 
the Danubian Principalities as a necessary compensation for what he 
then called our maritime occupation. In our turn, Monsieur ——, we 
think that it has become indispensable to ourselves to measure the ex- 
tent of the compensation to which we have a right, both from our title of 
a power interested in the existence of Turkey, aud from the military po- 
sitions already taken by the Rurs an army [t is necessary that weshould 
have a pledge which will secure to us the re-estab.ishment of peace in the 
East op conditions which shall not change the distribution of the re- 
spective strength of the great States of Kurope. 

“ The Government of his Imperial Majesiy and that of her Britannic 
Majesty, have, in consequence, decided that their squadrons shall enter 
into the Black Sea, and combine their movements In such a way as to 
prevent the Ottoman territory or the Ottoman flag from being the object 
of any fresh attack on the part of the naval forces of Russia. 

“ Vice-Acdmira!s tiamelin and Dundas will reccive orders to communi- 
cate to whom it may concern the o!ject of their mission; and we take 
pleasure in horing that this straightforward proceeding will prevent con- 
flicts, which we should see with the greatest regret. The Government of 
the Emperor, I repeat, has only one object, that of contributing to etfect, 
on honourable conditions, a recczciliation (rapprochement) between the 
two belligerent parties; and, if circumstances should obli:ge it to provide 
for redoubtabie eventualities, it retains the contidence that the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg, which has given such numerous examples of its prudence, 
wil! not expose kurope, scarcely yet recovered from the shocks it has ex- 
periexced, to trials from which the lofty reason of sovereigns has been 
able to preserve it for so many years. 

“ I authorise you to read this dispatch to M. ° 
“ DROUYN DE Luuys.” 





HER MAJESTY’S SLEDGE. 


Durtino the severe weather of last week, the deep snow presented an 
opportunity for the enjoyment ef sledge drives in ihe neighbourhood of 
Windsor. On Wednesday afternoon, his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
drove her Majesty in the Royal Sledge, towards Staines; the Princesses 
following in a second Sledge; and on Friday morning, the Queen, at 
tended by Viscountess Jocelyn, again drove out; the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by the Earl and Countess of Shelburne, following in a 
second Sledge. 

The Royal Sledge is drawn hy two grey horses, across whose backs are 
thrown leopard-skins; in the network over the harness are suspended 
small circular bells, mounted with feathers, besides larger bells, 
which produce three different notes. The tody of the Sledge 
is painted with a dark ground, cross-barred wita gold; and the 
inside is lined with red velvet. Her Majesty is attended by Colonel 
Bouverie and Colonel Seymour; and the outriders and grooms wear 
their scarlet liveries. The second Sledge, containing the Priacers Royal, 
and the Princess Alice, with their Governess, was driven by Colonel 
Grey ; and was drawn by two grey horses. 

The children’s Sledge, also represented upon the preceding page, is 
simply made from a carriage, and drawn by a pony. 
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SmamMercLt TREATMENT OF ENGLISHMEN BY Russ14.—Of the 

Turkish fleet destroyed by the Russians at Sinope, among the frigates 
riding at anchor. wes one belonging to the Pacha of Egypt, oflicered by 
three English engineers and two English stokers; this frigate was cap- 
tured, and the engineers and stokers, together with a great number of the 
crew, were made prisoners by :he Russians. They were taken to Sebas- 
topol, and thence transported to Odessa. Although the engineers wore 
the uniform of officers, they were treated as common Russian tailors, that 
is most shamefully, being kept in strict confinement, and with the ailow- 
ance of 8} copecks silver, or 3d. per diem. On their arrival at Odessa the 
Consul-General represented the facts to the authorities there, and re- 
quired that the chief engineer, at least, should be treated as an officer and 
a gentleman, but to ail his remonstrances the authorities turned a deaf 
ear, and it was said intended to march them eighty miles into the interior 
on foot. The Consul-General has reported th's case to our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, whose remonstrances have been most energetic; but it 
would appear that they have met with as little respect as those of the 
Consul-General. Had the authorities acknowledged the rank of the 
officers, it would have cost them twice 8} copecks, or the jarge sum of six- 
pence perdiem. The chief engineer in question is the chief engineer of 
the Pacha of Egypt’s dockyard at Alexancrina, well known to many of the 
officers of her Majesty’s steam-veasel» and to those of the Peninsu ar and 
Oriental Company, for the facilities he was always ready to afford, where 
assistance was required in cas s of derangement of machinery,&c. Now, 
when it is considered that within a few days of the time when the chances 
of an unequal war threw these unfortunate gentlemen into the power of 
the Russ.ans, a Russian frigate was actually being repairea by English 
engineers, in ene of her Majesty’s dockyards; such conduct in return is, 
to say the least of it, most dastardly. 

By the Valparaiso Echo we learn that Mr. George Maughan, 
the able engineer, who but a few months +ince arrived from England to 
head the engineering department of the Valperaiso and Santiago Rail- 
way, died on the 9th November, after a short illness. The direziors and 
a large number of their friends accompanied Mr. Maughan’s remains to 
the tomb. 

INCREASE IN THE Price or Gas.—The Phenix Gas Light 
and Coke ( ompany have notified their intenticn of forthwith raising the 
price of gas trom 48 to 4s 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, The advance has been 
occasioned by the increased cost of coal, freight, iron, and labour. 


Tue Searcy ror Frankiin.—The Admiralty have determined 





ogsin to despatch the screw-steamer Pheniz, in the ensuing spring, to 
chy Island, to communicate with, and to convey supp to, Sir 
Edward Belcher’s expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 








FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
FRANCE, 

The announcement that the Prince de Chinay had been sent by the 
King of the Belgians on a secret mission to Louis Napoleon furnished 
speculators ia the Bourse with new rumour that war was likely te be 
arrested. The report was contradicted next day, but it served the 
stock-jobbing purpose of the moment. The Legitimist organs are still 
busily endeavouring to sow dissension between France and England, 
but they make no impression. 

Some further details have transpired relative to ihe mission of the 
Prince de Chimay to Paris. M. Rogier, Belgian Minister at Paris, is not 
popular with the French Government. This feeling being commuvi- 
cated to King Leopold, he proposed to substitute for him the Prince de 
Chimay, *s perronally agreeable to Louis Napoleon. The Council 
decidedly opposed the change, M. Rogier’s services not meriting such a 
slight. A middle course was adopted, the Prince de Chimay was sent 
as on a special mission, with directions to pass the winter in Paris. 

The publication of the circular of M. Drouyn de Lhuys has been fol- 
lowed by another announcement not less significant. The Moniteur 
of . aturday publishes a decree calling into active service all the young 
soldiers available under the second portion of the contingent of the 
class of 1852. The number of this force is variously estimated at 45,000 
to 50,000. This decree is substantially an augmentation of the effective 
force of the army by from 30,000 to 40,000. 


TURKEY. 

As many contradictory statements have been made regarding the 
nature of the note presented to the Porte by the Ambassadors of the 
Four Powers, we give the actual text; as future proceedings may, to 
some extent, depend upon it :— 

The undersigned Ambassador of her Britannic Majesty, in accordance 
with the representatives of France, Austria, and Prussia, has the honour 
to make known to the Sublime Porte that the Governments of the Four 
Powers, having still reason to believe that his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia does not regard the thread of negotiations as broken by the decla- 
ration of war, and by the even's the consequence thereof; and knowing, 
moreover, that, according to the proposed declarations of his Imperial 
jo gen ae he desires on!y to behold a:sured a perfect equality of rights 
and immunities octroyéd by his Majesty the Sultan and nis glorious an- 
cestors to the Chr.stiun communities, subjects of the Sublime Porte: 

On its part, the Sublin.e Porte, responding *o those declaraticns by that 
which it made itself to regard as concerning it. honour to continue to 
maintain the said rights and immunitics, and to be still disposed to put 
an end to the aifference arising between the two powers, the negotia- 
tion to be followed shall be based upon :— 

1, The evacuation of the Principalitics, to take place as soon as possible. 

2. The renewal of ancient treaties. 

3. The communication of the nrmans relative to the spiritual privileges 
freely granted by the Sublime Porte to ali its subjects not Mussulmen, 
which communication, made to the powers, shall be accompanied by 
suitab'e assurances given to each of them 

The arrangement already wade to complete the agreement relative to 
the Holy Places and to the religious establishments at Jerusalem shall be 
definitively adopted. 

This arrangement concerns the erection of a church and the establish- 
ment of a Russian hospital at Jerusalem. 

The Sublime Porte shall decl re to the representatives that it is ready 
to name a Pienipoteniiary to establish an armistice, and to negotiate on 
the above-mentioned basis, with the concurrence of the Powers, and in a 
neutral town, to be agreed Spon between them. 

The declarations made by the Powers in the preamble of the treaty of 
July 13, 1841, shall be formally contirmed by those same Powers in the in- 
terest of the independence and integr::y of the Ottoman Empire, and in 
that of the equilibrium of Europe 

The Subline Porte shall declare on its pert in the same interest its firm 
reselution to deve‘op more eflicacious!y its administrative system, and 
those internal reioru.s of a mature to sa isfy the wants and the just ex- 
pectations of its subjects of all classes. 

(Signed) STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, 
BARAGUAY D'HILLIERs, 
L. DE WILDENBRUCK, 

Pera, Dec. 12, 1853. B. DE KRUCK 

The Trieste Zeitung announces, under date of Constantinople. Jan. 2, 
that three Persian corps were marching agaiast Erzeroum , Bagdad, and 
towards the Pereian Gulf. 

A private telegraphic despatch, dated Constantinople, Jan. 3, says :— 

The combined squadrons of France and England entered the Black 
Sea this day, together with the first division of the Turco-Kgyptian ficet. 
Six veseels are left at Beicos, to guard the entrance of the Bo-phorus, aud 
the second division of the Uttoman fleet is anchored at I'herapia. 

The French Government received despatches from Const ntinople of 
the 8istult. Gu Wednesday last the Divan gave its adhesion toall the 
propositions uf the Four Powers, 


1LE TURKISH INSURRECTION. 

Private letters from Coustuntinople give some interesting particulars 
regarding the threatened insurrection in that city on the announcement 
that Turkey was about to make peace with Kus-ia. The note presented 
by the Four Powers was signed by the Minisiers of the Porte on the 
night of the 20th ult. The news got abroad that evening, and the ex- 
citement became very great. Early next mornisg crowds of Softas 
(-tudents of Mahomedan theology, candidates for the priesthood, and 
the hot:est votaries of Moslemism) assembled in different parts of Con- 
stantinople in strong bodies. Round the mosques of the Sultan Mehmet 
and Cheik Zade no less than 2500 of these men gathered, very wroth at 
what was passing, and deeming the cause of Islamism betrayed to the in- 
terest of the intidel Giaours. A dragoman belonging to one of the em- 
bassies, who had to go to Coustantineple early that morning to «ee 
Redechid Pacha on urgent business, etarted from Pera at about 
half-past eight. and crossed the great bridge that stretches 
across the Golden Horn from Galata, on horseback. He pene- 
trated far into the immense city, and was nearing Redschid 
Pacha’s palace, when, having to pass by the mosque of the Sultan 
Mehmet, he was surprised at seeing so many Sofas assembled in the 
great epace surrounding that nobie edifice. On passing, in his chimney 
hat and European dress, he was, however, greeted by a shower of 
stones; and, setting spurs to his horee, pressed on to the palace of the 
Pacha, with the intention of informing him of what had occurred, and 
of demanding redress. After rashing through the narrow lanes of 
Stamboul, at the risk of breaking his neck, he neared Redschid Pacha’s 
residence. The Turki-h Minister of Foreign Affairs was just entering 
his carriage; two carriages were behind, with his sons in them. Con- 
sternation and alarm were depicted in the countenance of the Turki h 
Minister, and he beckoned to him to return immediately, as he could 
not possibly attend to him. Redschid Pacha drove off, surrounded by 
his attendants and guards, to the Sultan’s palace of Tchéragan, which 
is situated on the Bosphorus, not thinkirg bimeelf in safety at Scambcul. 

Every person, who has visited Constantinople, knows that the waters 
of the Golden Horn (the port) divide the Turkish capital from the Euro- 
pean tuburbs. Neveriheless, numbers of merchants have warehouses in 
Constantinople. It is easy to eonceive, therefore, the consternation of 
those gentlemen on receiving communications from their respective em- 
bassies, to close their offices, as the town was in a state of revolt. They 
had seen nothing, remarked nothing. But Stamboul is an immense 
place, and men of business do not stroll. The alarm spread—warehouses, 
offices, bazaars, ghops, &c., were shut—and all the Christians hurried 
across the bridge to Galata and Pera as fast as they could. Their fel- 
low. countrymen on that side, eager to know what was going on on the 
other side of the water, questioned them in vain. They had seen little 
assemblies in the etreets, and some of the shops were shut. That wae 
all they could relate; but they were much frightened, and eagerly in- 
quired whether the fleets were not coming down. 

When the tumnlt was at its height General Prim and Lord Dudley 
Stuart (so ove of the lettere says) presented thems. lves alone, and with- 
out any protection whatever, in the midst of the excited assemblage ; 
and it is bat just to say that they were both received, even at that 
critical moment, not only without menace or insult being offered to them, 
but with marke of respect. General Prim, who has serveo rather a fair 
apprenticeship in insurrectionary movements, must have felt quie at 
home on the occasion, and probably it recalled to his memory scenes of 
other days of a similar.kind—Barcelona, Vich, Valencia, Reus, and 
Madrid, quorum pars Suit, On former occasions, and those not very 
remote, it would have been as much as his life was worth for a Giaour to. 
have presented himself in the midst of an émeute in the Turkish capi‘al. 

At two o'clock a meeting was held at the British Embassy, at tho 
desire of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. The Representatives of Austria 
Belgium, Spain, Sardinia, Uolland, Naples, and others, atiended, 
General Barsguay d'Hilliers, the French Ambassador, being absent at 
Therapia, av express was sevt off for him, and he returned wo Pera that 
afternoon. M. de Wildenbruck, the Prussian Ambassador, wus like- 
wise not in town, but at Kurucesme, his residence on the Bosphoruy. 
On the news reaching him of the state of Constantinople, he imme. 
diately repaired to the place of meeting. 

Measures for the protection of the Cluistian suburbs were taken with 
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the most judicious precaution, and in such a way as not to alarm the 
nhabitants. The steamers did not come down until after dark, and 
their presence in the Golden Horn was scarcely remarked; inderd, 
some persons doubted whether any were coming at all. Any pereon, 
however, who kne:~ the prompt manner of acting and the decision of 


the British Ambassador, feit sure that all that was necessary would be | 


done. The marin-s were kept in readiness to disembark, and the boats 
were prepared to be launched at a moment’s notice. The three 
wooden bridges that unite the suburbs of Constantinople th 
the Turkish city were kept open during the whole night 
On such an eccasion as this it is necessary to prepare for the worst, 
though not believing in very serious disorders, as a European canuot 


possibly es'imate the intentions of a Turkish mob with much accuracy. | 


At the same time any very sudden display of military or naval force 
might irritate the population, and cause the very thing which they have 
been called on to prevent. The immense naval force lying in the 
Bosphorus was more than sufficient to put down any attack upon the 
Christians that might be meditated by the Turkish population. 

The city contioued ia a very excited state on the 22nd and 23rd; but 
no further tumult took place. The ringleaders, and more active of the 
rioters, were put in prison, They declared that they had no intention 
of harming anybody, whether Turk or Christian, but that their demon- 
stration was simply against those Pachas (meaning,no doubt, the newly- 


named Ministers, Riza Pacha and Halil Pacha) whom they did not | 


trust, and who did not in any way inspire them with confidence, their 
precedents being unfavourable, and they beivg suspected of standing 
under Ruesian influences. 


THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. 

Telegraphic despatches from Hermannstadt of the 6th inst. announce 
that a serious engagement has taken place at, or in the vicinity of, 
Kalafat. Cara were arriving at Krajova filled with the wounded. 
Krajova is placed in a state of siege, and the commandant has threat- 
ened to visit with the eeverest punishment all who shall disseminate 
disquieting reports. 

According to accounts from Bucharest of the 4th, a Turkish squadron 
drove in the Russian outposts at Builescht Cetate, a village on the 
high road between Kalafat and Krajova. A Russian battalion came up, 
and a combat ensued in which each side suffered severely. 

A le'ter from Krajova, dated the 80th ult., states that the insurrection 
of the peasantry along the left bank of the Danube, is every day be- 
coming wider and wider. 
irregular Wallachian militia, 
Aluta. Turnul, also, on the right shore of the Aluta, has been aban- 
doned by its civil authorities, which were favourable to the Russians. 
Additional numbers of Russian troops have Leen sent into the dis- 
affected district. 
than 80,000 men. and is constantly being increased. Judges of mili- 
tary matters believe the Omer Pacha will soon again as-ume the 
offensive, and attempt to cross the Danube at Turnul-Servin. The 
cold had become intense, and an unusually long and severe winter was 
expected. 

A letter from Bucharest, dated the 28th ult., states that there was 
no prospect whatever of a suspension of hostilities. Notwithstanding 
the extreme cold and great depth of snow, the dislocation of the 
Russian troops continued. At Oltenitaa three large subterraneous 
dwellings had been constructed for the Russian outposts stationed at 
that point. Similar winter quarters have been constructed fur the 
troops in other parts of the Principalities. The ekirmishes between the 
outposts of the two armies have not ceased, a8 the number of wounded 
daily, for some time, brought to Krejowa and Bucharest, indica‘es. 
Twelve pieces of the heaviest Rustian artillery had recently been sent 
from Bacharest to Giurgevo. 

The theatre of war is approaching nearer and nearer to the Austrian 
frontier. 
leayues from the Austrian territory. The troops stationed in that 
vicinity came down from the northern part of Lesser Wallachia. Umer 
Pacha’s camp is at Rustchuk; but he visits Widdin every feur or 


five days. 
RUSSIA. 


As matters stand now between the Western Powers and Russis, we 
must be prepared for an avgry outburst from the North 
guage used by the Western Powers, in their notification of the orders 
given to the combined fleets to enter the Black Sca (or, a8 others call it, 
the Western ultimatum), is at all calculated to toueh his Imperial Ma- 


esty to the quick, then nothing can be more sure than that the Kussian | 


Ambassadors will be ordered te leave London and Paris forthwith. Bat, 
even in this case, it is thought that the diplomatic relations will not at 
once be entirely broken off. On or betore the 16th or 17th instant 
the all-important answer—not to say deeision—may be expected 
from St. Petersburg. Ths general belief is that the Emperor 
is resolved to refuse the intervention of a mediating congress; 
he will only consent to receive the propositions of the Porte through the 
intermediation of the Four Powers. It is quite impossiole to be de- 
ceived, therefore, as to the gravity of the situation. The excitement at 
St Petersburg is equal to that at Constantinople. The national move- 
ment which in 1848 caused so much agitation lias reached Russia. Never 
was a political question so publicly discus-ed at St. Petersburg before as 
this Eastern question The priests make it the text of their sermons: 
they preach a crusade against the infidels, and, in the eyes of the na- 
tional party, the questi n is a reparation to the honour of Russia, und to 
put down the revolutionists, In Russia, all persons oppored to the 
orders of the Emperor are called revolutionists. The exaltation is such 
that it would be difficult even for the Emperor to follow a peaceful and 
conciliatory line of policy. 

A rumour was prevalent at Jassy on the 28rd December that General 
Woronzoff had died at Tiflis, and that his successor ad interim is to be 
General Osten Sacken. 

GERMANY. 

A telegraphic despatch, dated Berlin, 9th inst., states that the 
Second Chamber held a secret sitting to receive a communication from 
the Government relative to the acquisition by Prussia of a military 
port on the North Sea. 

The Russo-l’olish authorities have announced to the Prussian Govern- 
ment the discovery of a political plot, which had come to light through 
numerous arrests in the ex-kingdom of Poland and the Grand Duchy of 
Posen. The Emperor Nicholas has exprecsed a desire that the Prussian 
papers should abstain from all communications on the movements of tee 
Russian army. 

For eome time past a certain degree of animosity has prevailed 
amongst the soldiers of a Hungarian regiment in garrison at Vienna 
against their eub-officers. Last week, while a party of the men were 
drinking in the canteen of the barracks a quarrel began with a sub- 
officer, which soon came to blows, in which the latter was killed. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

On the 21st., the secret committee of the Four Chambers met his Ma- 
esty, King Oscar, to receive communications explanatory of the large 
demands lately made for the defence of the kingdom; and the Folkes 
Rast (a Stockholm journal) gives an outline of the proceedings. The 
King laid before the committee numerous notes exchanged with the 
great European Powers, amounting to not less than twenty-five, from A 
to Z, the substance of which is that Russia had begun by making reveral 
demands, mest offensive to Sweden, in case war should break out in the 
Baltic or its neighbourhood ; that the Government has declined these 
requisitions in the most precise terms; that it has, at the same time, 
made communications on this subject to England, France, Prussia, and 
Austria ; and that it has finally obtained the satisfactory result, that per- 
fect neutrality shall be a guarantee, in case of war, tothe united kingdoms 
<4. e., to Sweden and Norway). But France, England, and Prussia 
stipulated as one condition that the said united kingdoms shall keep a 
sufficient force, so as to be able to maintain and (of themselves) defend 
tha’ neutrality, in case of need. The reason why his Majesty judged it 
right to convoke a secret committee for establishing an intercourse be- 
tween himself and his States-General in this conjuncture was to obtain, 
in compliance with these expressed wishes of England, France, and 
Prussia, the convent of the Diet for raising next spring, if clroumstances 
required it, about 600,000 rix dollars banco upon the extraordinary 
credits reclaimed during a certain number of years for completing the 
defenve of the country. It is further said that the entire policy pursued 
by the Government on this question, as likewise the energy it has dis- 
played iu defending the independence of the united kingdoms, has given 
great satisfaction toall the members of the committee. 

A letter from Christiania says :-— 

Norway hase decided on the fitting out of a squadron, composed of four 
frixates, five corvettes, and three brigs. This messure has been adopted 
in view of theevents whigh are ip preparation. {his country, although 
vnited to Sweden, has, a8 6 known, a con-tituiion of its own, a flee: of 
its own, and a national flag. Its inhabitants, |jhe the Bwedes, are alto- 

ether opposed to the Kussian policy, of which they know the ambitious 

tentions, and, in consequence, they on on the power of France and 
England to aid them, if necessary, to cause their neutrality to be re- 





Th. movement is supported in part by the | 
has extended from Kalafat to the 


The present Turkish force at Kalafat numbers more | 





The Russians already occupy Graja, @ village scarcely four | 


If the lan- | 








spected. The Russian officers sent on mission have been received with 
courtesy and consideration ; but they must have convinced themselves 
of the slight sympathy which the conduct of their Government in- 
spires in any class of society. At the date of the last despatches the: 

were in the province of Scendefjeld, having just visited that of Nordland. 


SPAIN. 

An extraordinary Gazette was published at Madrid on the 5th, an- 
nouncing the birth, that morning, of a Princess to the Queen, and that 
her Maj sty and the child were goivg on well. The French Embassy, 
in consequence of the inability of the Ambassador to assist on the 

ion of the ac t, was represented by the First Secretary, 
and that of Great Britain by Mr. Otway, the Secretary of Legation— 
Lord Howden, on account of the recent 108s of his mother and ill health, 
having excused himself on the si 

A despatc’ dated Madrid, January 8, the death of the 
Infanta that day, at noon. 

PORTUGAL. 


It is stated that the young King is about to marry his Coburg cousin, 
the Princess Charlotte of Belgium. Lisbon is perfectly quiet, and is 
likely to be, as long as the British sjuadron remains in the Tagus. 


AMERICA. 

The steamer Asia has brought New York papers and letters to the 
28th ult. The steamer Pacific had arrived two days previously. 
Another terrible conflagration had occurred in New York on the 26th 
ult., by which upwards of 1,000,000 dollars worth of property had been 
destroyed. The conflagration first commenced in Front-street, and ex- 
tended on both sides. Some of the sparks from the burning buildings 
were blown into the sails of the colossal ship Great Republic, which was 
lying in an adjacent dock, nearly ready to sail for Liverpool; and, in a 
very short period, she was a masse of flame. The burning materials 
then communicated to the packet-ship Joseph Walker, and the celebrated 
clipper White Squall. The three ships, notwithstanding energetic en- 
deavours to save them, were totally destroyed. The Great Republic, valued 
at 300,000 dollars, was insured for 180,000 dollars: the cargo, valued at 
the same amount as the veseel, was insured for 275,000. The Joseph 
Walker, valued at 90,000 dollars, was insured for the full amount; .he 
cargo, valued at 40.000 dollars, was uninsured. The White Squall was 
fully insured, for 80,000 dollars. Many vessels had narrow escapes from 
eharing the fate of the Great Republic. The De Witt Clinton was cut 
adrift, and escaped the flames; a+ did likewise the clipper Whirlwind, not, 
however, before she had some part of her rigging destroyed. 

Cincinnati has been the scene of a riotous d tration against Mon- 
signor Bedini, the Pope’s Nuncio, who was on a visit to Archbishop Pur- 
cell, of that city, and officiated in the cathedral. A most violent ani- 
mosity, it seeme, ie entertained towards M. Bedini by a body of Germans 
in the city called the “ Society of Freemen,” and about 600 members of 
this society assembled at their hall, and, having organised, 
marched in a body to the vicinity of the Archbishop's residence, 
with the supposed intention of doing personal violence to the 
Nuncio. The chief of police, having received an intimation of 
the movement, retained the entire force at the watchhouse, 
which is situated opposite the Archbishop’s residence, As the ‘ Free- 
men” approached they set up a dismal groan, accompanied by shouting 
and discordant music. When the procession was passing the watch- 
house, the police, at the word of command, rushed upon it, and each 
arrested aman. A general m¢lée began. Many shots were fired, and 
shouts and execrations filled the air. The rioters finally fled, but were 
pursued by the police, and upwards of sixty of them were captured and 
piaced in the cells of the wa'chhouse. The bitter avimosity ageinst the 
Nuncio which led to this outbreak is in consequence of his alleged be- 
trayal of the cause of lilerty in Italy curing the Revolution of 148. 
Several inflammatory articles have recently appeared in the German 
papers touching this matter, in one of which the following sentence 
occurs :—" If the Hungarian butcher, Haynau, met with to warm a 
reception in Monarchical England, what ought the Pope’s Nuncio to 
expect in Republican America?” The persons arrested have been held 
to bail. Fourteen of the rioters were wounded, of whom one has died. 
It will be recellected that M. Bedini experienced a somewhat similar 
reception in Pitteburg. 

The mail steamer Winfleld Scott, which sailed from San Francisco on 
Dec. 1, with upwards of 21,000,000 in gold dust, went ashore on the 














| following day, and became a total wreck; but the mails and treasures 


were saved, 

H.vaunah advices of the 22d ult. state that the new Governor ef Cuba 
signified his determination to do all in his power to prevent the landing of 
slaves, and also to capture slavers approaching the island. 

Advices from Vera Cruz to the 22nd ult. state that Santa Anna had 
issued a decree accepting the Guadalajara with a salary of 60,000 dois, 
but takes the title of Most Serene liighness, instead of Captain-General 
Santa Anna had also decreed that, in case of his death, or moral disqua- 
lification, he should name his successor. 


INDIA. 

By the extraordinary express in anticipation of the Overland Cal- 
outta Mail we have news from India and China. The dates are—Cal- 
outta, Dec. 5; Madras, Deo. 8; Bombay, Dec. 14; China, Nov.26. The 
news from India is of a gloomy character. There were rumours of war 
in Burmah. In the north-west there had been some fighting wiih the 
Afreedies, who were ultimately beaten. At Lucknow there had been a 
serious engagement between Captain Bunbury’s regiment and the f 1- 
lowers of a rebellious Rajah, whose fort was stormed. The news of the 
Russi ns having made thenselves masters of Khiva was confirmed: the 
certainty of their presence there had caused the Governor-General to 
place an army of obeervation on the north-west frontier. [There is no 
news from China of much importance. 


AUSTRALIA. 

By the arrival of the ship Francis Henty, we have advices from 
Melbourne to October the 18th. The passengers express the greatest 
contidence in the gold fields, all of them bringing ruvstantial proofs of 
success, from £1000 to 210,000 each. ‘he population of Melbourne 
and the neighbourhood was again beginning to move for the summer 
diggings cam)aign, and this movement had caused ap increased demand 
fur commodities; but there appeared no chance and no expectation that 
the excitement, speculation, high prices of former years would be again 
experienced. The labour market was very active, there being a great 
demand tor all kinds of labour, at increased wages. Seamen for the 
court were abundant, but for home few offering, as most men seemed un- 
willing to leave the colony. 

Three of the ringleadera of the daring gang of mounted highwaymen 
who stopped the M'Ivor gold escort, and plundered it of nearly £10,000 
of treasure, suffered death on the scaffold at Melbourne gaol on the 4th 
of October, in the presence of a large concourse of persons. They 
were mainly convicted through one of the gung, named John Francis, a 
tichet- fleave convict, transported from Sheffield, turning approver. 
Acovrding to his evidence it appeared that,on July 26th, he, with the three 
condemned men aud two others, left the M'lvorgoid field for « place on the 
road, wlere they propo-ed to atiack the goid escort on its way from the 
diggings to Melbourne. They all had horses, and each man was armed 
with a revolver, which they loaded with bullets and duck shot. They 
then cut large boughs from the trees, which they stuck upright in the 
road, 60 us to screen those of the gang who were behind. On the ad- 
vance troopers of the escort coming up, they espied the prisoners 
behind the boughs, and instantly fired at thon. The gang then 
rushed forward, and a volley was poured upon the escort. The fight then 
became general, and those in charge of the treasure being either wounded 
or overcome, the convicts soon obtained possession of the boxes of gold, 
which they put inte a cart, and made off into the bush. The gold was 
then measured out in a powder-flask, and equally divided amongst them. 
they then iook different roads to Melbourne, where Francis had a house. 


| They evaded the vigilance of the police until the 11th of August, when 


four of them, incluaing the apprever, were captured. 


——_——_—_——_ 








WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


We have been favoured by a Correspondent with the accompanying 
letter and Sketches. 

On the 7th November, the Penelope having arrived off Lagos, the fol- 
lowing day King Ducimo and suite went off to pay his respects to Rear- 
Admiral Bruce, accompanied by Abbeokutian chiefs. On his arrival, 
he was received on the quarter deck by the Admiral, Captain Lyster, 
and Captains of her Mejesty’s ships Po'yphemus, Ferret, and Waterwitch. 
His Majesty, after being pr ted to the Com der-in-Chief, took his 
seat on the quarter-deok, hiv followers going down in succession on their 
knees aud kissing the deck before him. On going round ihe ship, the 
Admiral ordered a shot and shell to be discharged irom one of the 
68.pounder guns. They were astonished at the distance the shot was 
propelled, and more so when the shell burst in the air, After partaking 
of some refreshment, the King with his euite, left for the shore, evidently 
much pleased with what he had seen. 











King Ducimo has just been placed on the throne, by the death of his 
father, King Akitoy, who, as far as report goes, poisoned himeelf. The 
present King has taken the direction of affairs at a very troubled period, 
several attempts having been made by the deposed chief Kosoko, assisted 
by the slave-dealers, to retake Lagos, and revive thet infamou- traffic. 
However, the late attack made on him (Kosoko) at Appi, and the mas- 
sacre of the slave-dealers, at Jabu, i: is hoped, has caused a check on 
him at present. 

The firet [ustration represents the Admiral showing King Ducimo 
round the sip; his “* Majesty” appearing neked to the waist, which is 
considered the highest mark of respect that can be paid by native chiefs 
to Europeans. 

The next incidents in our Correspondent’s letter are of a less pacific 
character. 

In July last, the British merchant schooner Heroine, then at anchor 
off Grand Taboo (a large village thirty miles to the eastward of Cape 
Palmas), was boarded by about sixty of the natives, who barbarously 

, murdered the captain and the whole of her crew, excepting one boy, 
who saved himself by hiding in the schooner’s hold. ! he; articulars ofthe 
sad affair are as follows :—Cuptain Cormaek, who had been some time 
trading on the coast of Africa, purchased a quautity of palm oil, and 
landed some of his goods as part payment, the residue to be paid on his 
receiving the oil. It would appear that the chiefs never intended ful- 
filling their part of the agreement; at least, their breaking faith with, 
and not bringing the oil on board, induced Captain Cormack to believe 
as much ; for, after waiting a cons derable time without obtaining any 
satisfactory or conclusive answer, he deemed it necessary to adopt come 
other measures, to prevent his owners being defrauded ; and it is to be 
regretted that the measures he resorted to were etronger than the cir- 
cumstances of the case actually required. He got some one or more of 
the chiefs of, Taboo and Bassa on board, and put them in irons, intend- 
ing to keep them prisoners until he received payment for his goods. 
How long they were kept in confinement is not known; but the 
result was, a number of canoes came off laden with palm-oil casks, but 
only two eontaining oil, the others water. Of this deception the unfor- 
tunate master of the schooner was ignorant; and, of course, allowed 
them alongside his vessel to discharge their loads: when they 
rushed on board, shot the captain, clove open the mate's skull with a 
hatchet, and forced overboard and murdered the remainder of the 
crew, with the exc’ ption of the boy before mentioned. Rear-Admiral 
Bruce, in the Penelope, arrived off Grand Taboo on the 27th November, 
when a canoe wi.h six natives came alupgside; they were immediately 
made prisoners, and their canoe hoisted on board. The Penelope then 
proceeded to Grand Bassa, and sent a cutter on shore with an invitation 
to the King to come on board; afer a great deal of palaver, his Majesty 
consented ; but, much to his surprise, was made a pritoner—and old, 
until George Macauly, Chief of Taboo, either came or was brought on 
board, his Majesty would:be kept as a hostage. Means of communicating 
with the shore were afforded him, and he was informed that, at daylight, 
theship would get uncer way for Taboo, to receive their chief, he being 
the promoter and principal leader of the attack on the schooner. Having 
ascertained that the six natives taken prisoners on the previous day had 
nothing to do with the affair, they were liberated. Messengers were 
sent on shore, but neither inducement nor threat would make the natives 
deliver up their chicf. The Admiral then informed them, unless they 
complied with his demands he would blow their town down; their an- 
swer was-—tiat “if the Admiral wait one year, two year, three year, he 
would rot get George Maeauly.” Consequently, the Penelope proceeded 
to within half a mile of the shore, getting a spring on the cable so as to 
swivg broadside on, and opened fire with shot and she!]l. The place was 
soon observed to be in flames, and before sun et was compleiely reduced 
to ashes: the fire spreading rapidly among the dry huis ava paim oil, 
After a couple of hours’ goov ehot aud shell practive, the Penelope hauled 
off into deeper water. King George of Basea was that evening traus- 
ferred to her Majesty’s brig Waterwitch, where te will be kept us a hos- 
tage until George Macauly turrenders ; this he will coubtiess soon be 
cumpelled to do, as the Waterwitch is to remain blockading the coast. 

The Illustration shows the Penelope hurling the White Man's Fétish 
into the town of Grand Taboo, 


(From another Correspondent.) 

A murder of a most revolting character has recently been perpetrated 
by some natives of the Island of Kanzabac, Bijouga Islands. The 
victim of the Blacks’ ferceiiy was Mr. Carr, second master of the steamer 
Myrmidon: be had landed on some rocks opposite where the ship lay, 
cn the 28th November, to amuse himself with spearing fish, but had not 
been on shore ten minutes when he was fired at from the bush or jungle ; 
he was hit, and jumped or tumbied off the rock into the sea. Immediate\y 
two natives made their appearance, one of whom advanced when poor 
Carr rose from the water, shot him dead, and rushed into the bush. All 
this occurred so rapidly, that a gun was fired, and a boat shoved off, just 
as the murderers dissppeared ; but night soon setting in, the body was not 
recovered till next day. 

The crew were greatly distressed ; for Carr was universally beloved, 
and as promising a young officer as any on the station. 


THE ACCIDENT AT THE SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS, 


Tne accident at Southampton Docks, on Tuesday week, of which we 
gave a brief notice im our jast Publication, appears to have been of a 
mach more serious nature than was supposed; indeed, it must have 
been a terrific spectacle to those who happened to be present. When 
the great lifting-sheers fell into the dock they carried with them a lengch 
of nearly 140 feet of the solid masonry, comprising the walle of the 
dock and a vast extent of the foundations, weighing in the aggregate 
some thousands of tons. The gixantic legs of the sheers, each of 
15 tons weight, appear to have snapped off in several places like carrots; 
and the massive wrought iron bolts and fastenings securing the 
various parts tcgether were torn away as though they had been 
packthread ; while the immense blocks of granite lining the coping of 
tue quay wall, together with immense masses of masonry, 40 feet in depth, 
were swept away and engulphed ie the dock with a noiwe exceeding 
that of artillery or thunder. The Peninsular and Ortental Company’s 
steamer Madrid was aiongeide the quay at the time, under repair, her 
boilers having been lifted in by these very sheers only a few days since. 
Owing to the tide being high, she sustained no damage whatever, the 
heavy pieces composing the débris of the sheers having fallen outside of 
her into the dock, while the quay wails slipped inside. The sheers 
were of the largest kind ever made, and capable of lifting 80 tons dead 
weight at one time. They have been tested to a lift of 5u tons, and, 
while constantly used in hoisting weights of 15 to 40 tons, no symptoms 
of dicturbance or instability either in reference to the sheers or the 
dock walis have been observed. The sheers were 80 feet high; and 
with the necessary chains, gearing, block:, and hoisting »pparatus, cost 
several th ds of pounds. They are now a complete wreck. The 
damage done altogeth«r by the accident is loosely estimated at from 
£30,000 to £40,000. The eastern wall on the dock, together with its 
foundations, is nearly in ruins, as fully 140 feet in length o! it has fallen 
into the water; while a great portion of the remaining masonry ix so 
in-ecure as torender its removal necessary, As regards the cause of the 
accident, it is supposed that, owing to the recent low tides, caused by 
the prevalence of heavy north-east winds, the severe frost had pene- 
trated between the dock wall and the earthwork, and, acting upon a 
column of fresh water in the intervening space, as weil as upon the 
inner part of the foundation, had shaken the stability of the fabrie upon 
which the sheers were erected, and caused their entire destruction. 

In the accompanying Sketch, of that part of the Docks where the 
accident has occurred, the Peninsular and Oriental Company's noble 
steam-ship Bentinck is introduved, undergoing refitment at the sheers 
previous to her departure for Iudia some few months back. 














STATUE IN MARBLE OF ADMIRAL LORD 
DE SAUMARES, FOR THE HALL, GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 


BY JOHN STEELL, R.8.A., EDINBURGH, 


Tis work of art, of which we this day give an Engraving, has now 
been fixed in its place, and is one of tie three staiues of celebrated 
naval heroes commissionea for Government by the late Sir Robert Peel. 
In consequence of an accident «which befel the model, the marble has 
only now been completed; but Qe fine conception, carcful finish, and 
artistic feeling displayed, more than compensate fir the delay, and 
almost dispose us to believe that works of art in this country aud age 
are generally executed with more precipitancy than is consist. nit with 
excellence. 

The wode of treatment adopted by Mr. Steell is that daily gaining 
greund—ail the essential characteristics of costume, badges of honour, 
and emblvms of rank being retained, although pagrtially concealed be- 
neath the ample and picturesque felds of a boat cloak—thbe continuous 
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THE ADMIRAL RECKIVING KING DUCIMO ON BOARD “ THE PENELOPE,” OFF LAGOS. 
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Sweep of which, terminating in graceful lines, falling over a connon 
Sculptured in base, invests the entire figure with true classic feeling. 
There is a calm dignity and thoughtful exoression in the countenance of 
Lord De Saumares which harmonise well with his character, for he 





MARBLE STATUE OF LORD DE SAUMARES, RECENTLY PLACED IN 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


was no less distinguished for sagacity than bravery; uniting, during his 
long and arduous career in his country’s service, all the essentials of a 
skilful statesman and a daring warrior. The introduction of the tele- 
scope, united with the unostentatious attitude of the figure, is very sug- 
gestive, and we at once imagine De Saumares engaged weighing 
well the result of his observations, when, after having dis- 
covered the ships of the enemy, he is about to engage in 
some of those heroic naval achievements with which his name has been 
identified. 








MEMORIAL AT HONG-KONG. 


Tris Monument has recently been erected at Hong-Kong, in the Wong- 
nei-Chung (mis-named the **‘ Happy Valley”), by the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and private soldiers of the 59th Regiment, to the 
memory of their deceased comrades, and of the women and children, 
who have died since the regiment embarked at Cork, on the llth June . 
1849. The height of the entire monument is 30 feet, in eight pieces of 
solid granite. The inscription is as follows :— 

North Side: Sacred to the Memory of all those of the 59th Regimen 
who have died between the 11th June, 1849, and the bg 

South Side: Erected by the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
Soldiers of the 59th Regiment. 

East Side: Quartermaster Wm. M‘Donald, Surgeon G. W. Powell, Sur- 
wrt Sider = Sergeants, Corporals — Drumm Privates 

:— ants, — - ers, — *Tiv - 
— Children. ; 


MILITARY MEMORIAL LATELY ERECTED AT HUNG- KONG. 


Up to the 25th of September the Regiment had lost 2 surgeons, 1 
quartermaster, 12 sergeants, 9 , 3 drummers, 213 privates, 15 
women, and 41 children. The above numbers are exclusive of those 
who have died on the passage home, after having been invalided in 
Kong-Kong. 

* To be filled in when the Regiment leaves Hong-Kong. 
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mind, that what with brooding over it during the day, and dreamin 
about it during the night, the y ung ladies and genth men almost fancy, 
when it has actually taken place, that they have been to a dozen partics 
instead of one ? 

First comes the postman with the letters. See how leisurely he 
walks along, with what sang froid, with what indifference, although he 
holds in his hand the magic missive that shall make a dozen hearts leap 
for joy! Oshame! he is going to pass by—but no, he hesitates, he 
stops, he turns back, with a neat little «envelope between bis 
forefinger avd his thumb. Then the ring at the bell (they 
have no knockers in France), then the del very of something to 
the concityge, then the sound of the posiman geing down tiie 
steps—then the delivery of the letters at ea_h + ucccesive stage or apart- 
ment—then the greedy snatch at the uc nscievs letter—then the 
breathless silence while Jalie breaks the seal and reads the precious 
contents—and then the mingled cries of happy voices, and the bustle to 
and fro. O, what power in a senseless piece of paper that can move the 
life-springs of so many living creatures! Of course they accept with 
great pleasure the kind invitation, &c., and make all the prelim naries 
for the joyous{eccurrence. And, when at length the day arrives, be sure it 
will find no pouting lips in this happy family; but all the bright eyes, 
and shining teeth, and glittering creszes, will give the lie to thore 
grumblers of the press who will persist in declaring that France has no 
longer any festivities, and that the dark shadow of the approachiag war 
has shut up the usual sources of rejoicing. What cares the juvenile for 
the Emperor Nicholas? Not astraw. ‘* Vive la danse! Vive la joie!” 


THE NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION AT THE TUILERIES. 
THE Levee usually beld on the lst of the New Year took place on 
Sunday week, in the superb Throne-room of the Tuileries, with the 
state represented in the Iilustration upon the preceding page. 

The Ministers, grand functionaries of State, the Judges of the 
Courts of Law, the Cardinals and Bishops, Canons, Marshals, 
Generals, and superior «fficers of the National Guard, the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, all in costume of cere- 
mony, were punctual in attendance. It was considered probable 
that the Emyeror would address «= few words at the moment t..e 
Representativ:s of the Foreign Powers presented the salutations 
usual on such occasions; and, as may be easily believed, a goed 
deal of curteiiy was macifested on the eutject. After saying 
a few words to the Nuncio, which were not overhesrd, the 
Emperor addressed the other members of the Diplomatic Corps, and 
said, in substance, and very nearl; in words, as fullows :—“ I sincerely 
hope to be able to maintain the relations of amity which now sub-ist 
between my Government and the sovereigns whose Representatives you 
are ;” and, turning to the Ottoman Ambarsador, he added :—** My good 
wishes, my sympathies, and my efforts are in fuvovr of your Sovereign; 
and ) ou will be good enough to communicate what I say tohim.” He 


then bowed to the Ambassadors, and the rest of the ceremony proceeded, 





THE ARCTIC SEARCH. 


A peEsPpATcn has been received from Captain Moguire, giving an ac- 


count of the Arctic Expedition, from his leaving Port Clarence. ev. 4c. } 


morning of the 2lat August, 1852, till the vessel was ve’ «2d irom her 
fey prison, near the Esquimeux rettiement, om Point Barrow, in Augu-t, 
1853. Among the first of the ts«ideazts mentiored by Capta’n Maguire 
is the troubie wiki ke bad with the netives, some of whom were un- 
friendly, and nearly aH dishonest. A great ceal of forbearance was 
manifestec towards them tor the sake of the objects of the expedition, 
notwithstanding very gross provocation. Sometimes, however, they 
were obliged to be tanght a lesson, as in the following instance :— 
During the forenoon several “u-ii-aks” a-ived alongside the ship. 
@ischarging their crews in swarms on our deck, so as literally toc owd it 
for the day. They were allowed every freedom cons with their 
kvown propensity for stealing; ‘utrome bolder than others, were dif} 
cult to deal with. One man attempted to force back th 
do rs, aud my stopiing him brought about a slight scufile ber we 


That did not seem to have sat:stied him, as he soon af.ers ar aine mn 
| the address, wh ch referred to certa:n charges agains: ap illust:.ous per- 
| sonage near the Lhrone, they were «expunged. Alderman Carr, in pro 


thort- 


“ave 


contact with the quartermaster of the wetch,a quiet but rather 
tem)ered powerful young man, wv ho, defore anybody could inverf: 
him a lesson he will not soon forget: he dealt him fair Englix 
about the head, each of them sufficient to stun any one excep 
maux , but he received them unt! they had the effect of quire ta 
him, when he was put over the side in the presence of at lea-t sixty of 
hs countrymen, few cf whom offered to interfere, ond the res ainder 
looked on with indifference. 


re 


Arrangements were subsequently made to allow only a few on board 
at atime, which the captain was st great pains to «xplain to the chiefs 
in order that it might not be misunderstood; ¢tili little difficulties 
occurred from the numerous thefis which the natives committed. 


A more serious affair took place on beard the ship. The officer in 
charge, Mr. Hull, second master, in keeping back a /aree powerful man, 
who attempted to force his way over the side, bad a knife drawn on him 
by a fricnd of the other on board the rhip, who immediately called out 
for the women and children to reiire. Mr. Simpson, the surgeon, was 
standing neer, and very svon produced before the man wiih the knife one 
of Coit’s revolving pistols, and expiained to him the use of its six charges, 
which had the effect of keeping them very quist for the remainder of the 
day. I met the women and children re'reating over the ice ahead of the 
ship, and thought some! hiox must have happ-ned, although they told me 
they were going hometodinner. A chief, urriving at the same time, re- 
assured the retreating party, when we explained to them that if they used 
knives we must u-e guns, but otherwise we wished to be gocd friends. 
Similar equabbies took piace frequently. This was a cause of a good deal 
of anxiety with mé,as our men, being unarmed, were very much at their 
mercy uider such circumstances; and, in the event of arming them, 
more forbearance was necevsary than some ef therm would have been 
found to possess, from the frequent provocations tliey had received in re- 
turn for the usua! kindness aud good-nature that characterise seamen. 
Ona giving the sutject every consiceration, and seeivg that it must excite 
an unpleasant feeling for our men to have knives puinted at them without 
a means of defence being at hand, the quariermaster of the watch, and 
two petty officers of the party working on shore, were arued with pistols, 
but properly cautioned not to produce them unless under circumstances of 
neces-ity, as I hoped the mere knowledge ot their having them would be 
sufficient. Of this we soon had an instance. Une of them played off one 
ot their usual practical jokes on one of our men, by kicking him in the 
back of the knees when carrying a spar, for which he was rewarded with 
a bow on the tace. He then drew his knife when the corporal of marines 
coming up, and being known to have a pistol, the offender ran away. 
These sort of annoyances continued as long as our men had work to do 
outside of the ship. 


On another occasion the natives «owed a very riotous disposition, so 
muc!; 80, indeed, as to require a eharper mode of dealing with them, as 
he thus relates :— 


We observed with our glasses an unusual stir at the settlement. In the 
first p ace, some women and children were seen mov ng across the bay to 
Cape Smyth ; afterwards the men were seen advancing down towards 
the ship in three singie files, armed with their bows and arrows and 
quivers. I fancied at this time | saw spears also, but did not observe 
them afterwards. The leading men were discharging their arrows ahead 
of them as they advanced, picking them up again as they reached then 
which satisfied me their visit was not friendly, and my mind was soon 
made up to keep them in check at the distance of musket range, by firing 
over their heads. wishing above all things to avoid taking a life, uniess 
under some urgent necessity. Our small force, forty-one in all, was 
placed under command of the officers appointed to guard the ; angwa} - 
poop, and forecastie, and previous to their getting within range, « blank 
charge was fired from ovr 18-pcund carronade an ee froin the gun 
which had mot tne effect of aispersing tem, as l expe and when within 
mus. etrange we commenced firing overthem from the forecastie. Thishad 
the effe t of dispersing them under shelter of the spit, about fifty yards 
from the ship’s bows. At this time one of the chiefs, who had been on 
board frequently, and treated with every kindness, sade a rush down 
ahead ot the ship, followed at first by others; but when he found the 
balls whistling over his head he dropped on his face to avoid them, 
running a few paces closer to the ship, threw down his bow and quiver, 
containing seventeen arrows, four of them with barbed iron heads, This 
man had become very unpopular with the crew, from some uncivil acts of 
his; and I have been able to understand sinee, that, al:hough the order 
to fire over bis head was carried out, this direcluon was very mu-i in- 
fringed upon. A few now extended themselves under cover atthe house, 
but, nae constant tire was hept up in that direction, nut many attempted 
to it;and.@ round shot, being fired so as to graze it, had the effect 

ngthem. At this tine false alarm was given that they wire 

ate Te comyine things away. 1 was on the fore- 

@ report, ordered a man roxt me, a marine 

to fire sual ten then —_ gt — cover of % and, from the 

e all and kick out his le though: 

killed. Immediately aftewards the ~ ay was Sandro be toobowene, and 

no more shots were fired at them; and I had the satisfaction to find out 
that the man fired at (the only instance) was not killed. 

After this, tle Captain and some of the crew paid visits to the ui- 
MAUX settiement, and friendly iptercourse continued. though ~t md 
tial interruptions, owing to the felonious propensities of the natives. One 








after 'rdder. | 





of the natives was shot by accident on the &th of June, and the misad- 
venture, on being explained, was attributed to the right cause Whilst 
these proceedings were gong on, tw» of the officers ell in with a chief 
who had been previously seen by Capt. Pullen; and from this man they 
obtained some interesting into. mation as to the migratory kabits of the 
natives. In May they found a native, who brought them papers, show- 
ing that Commander M‘Clure had been making his passuig~ along shore 
in the Investigator. Oa the 9h of July,Capt. Maguire l<ft the ship with 
the gig and whale-boat for Caye Lisburne. The boats were lost in this 
expe: i ion, but the whole party returned to the ship in safety. On the 
25th of July, the ice having cleared away for a con-iderable space round 
the ship, preparations were made to move off; and on Augu-t 7, at 
eight p.m., Capt. Maguire left the anchorage where he had found shelter 
for eleven months and four days. On the 10th he fell in with the 4m- 
phitrite, with which he returned to Port Clarence, the point from which 
he originally set cut. 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BREAD RIOTS IN DEVONSHIRE. ‘ 

The dearness of food has led to serious disturbances in Devonshire 

within the last few days. The first breach of the peace took place at 
Creciton, avout eight miles from Exeter, where a mob of navv.es and 
labour-rs, tiirown out of employment in consequence of the snow, assea- 
bled on Friday eveving week, armed with strcks and sioues, and pro- 
ceeded to the shops of the principal bakers, demanding a supply of bread. 
This having been refused, missiles were hurled threagh the windows, and 
the mob helped themselves. In some instances the shopkeepers heard of 
the approach of the rioters, and closed their shutters without any loss of 
time. This precaution, however, was of vittle avail; the shutters were 
beaten in with immense sticks, and the men seemed determined to have 
all they eould lay their hands upon. The parish constables attempted 
to interfere, but they were powerless. Mr. Buller, a county magistrat’, 
having arrived, a number of special constables were sworn in, who pre- 
vented any further outrage. On Saturday morning a band of fifty navvies 
went through the market, and one of them se zed a pound of butter 
throwing down a shilling. The woman told him the price was 1s. 4d.; 
but he coolly remarked, with an oath, that 1s. was a fair price, and walked 
off. This daring conduct hai such an intimidating effect upon the rest of 
the market people, that within a short time they all packed up their 
goods. and the market was cleared. No further outrage was comwmitied, 
erra-gements having been made by the authorities in case of any dis- 
turbs nce. 

Similar outbreaks are szid to have taken place at Barnstaple and Tiver- 
ton. In the former place, where the North Devon Railway ends, there is 
a lurge number of “ navvirs ;” while in Tiverton there are many factory 
peop.e, who during the late severe weather were thrown out of employ, in 
consequence of the freezing of the water in the river, by which the ma- 
chine. y was prevented from working. 

On sfonday similar disturbances took place at Exeter, in consequence 
of the bakers having raised the price of the four-pound loaf to 94. A 
number of bakers’ shops were attacked by a mob, consisting chiefly 0 
labourers’ wives. One shop was smached. In one or two instances the 





proceeded on to other shops. The mil‘ary were called duc, aad pur- 
sued the rioters to Alphington @=.\ =xminster, two villages in the neizh 
bourhood. At the fory,er yiace, ihey ransacked the bakers’ shops, and 
carried off ths: \vresd and ovher articles. At Exmivxsier, they attacked 
the ssvades of Mr. !roud, a wealthy farmer, took away a variety of 
drticles, and helped themselves to a quantity of cider. Twenty-five 
young men and boys were apprehended, and are now in custody. 





Tue Eastern Question.—A crowded and enthusiastic public 
meeting was held at the Town-hall, Sheffield, on Monday evening, “ for 
the | urpese of considering the propriety of memerialising her Majesty to 
give immediate effective ma‘erial aid to Turkey in resisting the Emperor 
of Russia, who has now thrown off all cisguise, snd commenced a 
wanton and aggressive war.” The meeting was convened by the 
Mavor, in compliance wiih a requirition, numerously and reapectadly 
sixned, containing, among others, a large number of the neimes ot the 
wembers ef the corporation. A series of resolQtons wire passed, 
conve natory of the aggressions of Russia, justifying the Tarks in 

resis.ance, and calling upon the English and French Govern- 

tu 8 to corepel Rurtia to re-cross the Pruitt by foree of arms. 

It waa also resoived that an addres, ea, bodying the resolutions, be pre- 
‘nted toher Majesty. The Mayor having objected to two paragraphs io 


posing a vote o! t.anke to Mayor, sad, mn reference (0 some previvus 
Obsers ations, that a better Sovereign than our present Queen vever 
graced the throne of Evy en‘, end a better Prince jad never sat Bear to 
itthan Pripee Aiberr, The latter remark called forth Cisay probation 
from several parts of the meeting. 

Kast GLoucestersHireE Evecrioy.—The romination for Kast 
Gloucestershire took place on Monday, in the Shire-hal!, Glouces’er. The 
show of hands having been in favour of Mr. Houiland, the Liberal candi- 
date, a poil was demanded on behalf of Sir M. H. H. Beach, and appointea 
to take place on thursday. There has been no contest in the divis on 
since 1834, when Sir C. W. Codrington was returned by a majority of 
70, nearly 6000 electors having polled on the occasion. 

THe Waces Movement.—The Preston operatives still remaiu 
obstinate. Masters and men have been publishing placards last week, 
exch party in defence of its own views. The men show that there is 
great dis, arity in the list of prices The masters contend that such lists 
do not show what a man really can earn. Owing to he improvements in 
machinery, the operatives in the employment of Mr. Hollins can now earn 
80 per cent more than they did in 1847; and yet it was against this em- 
ployer that the operatives began the late turn-out. ‘lhe amount dis- 
tributed in relief by the committee last week was £3705 16s. 3d. One of 
the collectors of the fund for the support of the operatives absconded, a 
few days ago, with £160 of the money collected. 

A Sxow Proveu.—One of these powerful instruments was in 
operation on one of the raiiways during the obstructions of !ast weck, 
and is thus described by an eye witness. The plough was propelied by 
five engines, linked together, and attaining such a speed that the « heels 
were ‘iteraily giowing with fire, from excessive {riction. On entering 
the snow-drifts, the machize thus urged appeared irresistible for a time, 
and the snow flew in miilions of particles—tili engines, tenders, drivers, 
and everything seemed to disappear in clouds of fleecy whiteness, and 
were utterly lost to sight. When at last the train was brought to a stand 
by the resistance of the snow, it was taken Lack, and the attack thus re- 
newed again and again. 


Tue TiGeR in the menagerie at Hull has had its nails pared at 
last, without any aceident. Mr. Taylor, veterinary surgeon, was the 
operator; and several medical gentlemen were present to advise and 
assist in the operation. Sponges, well satura’:d with chloroform, were 
fastened to the end of long staves, and held to ive tiger’s nose. He broke 
several of these, ar.d seemed disposed, in this unceremonious way, to dis- 
appoint a)l expectations of success. For sowe time no opportunity was 
afforded of performing the operatiun ; but, when 2 be. 8 oz. of chloivform 
had been used, the animal was so far stupitied as to incuce Mr. jaylor to 
commence. Still, it was a task very far from pleasant to commence the 
operation. Ropes were got round the animal’s neck, and his head was 
drawn close to the bars of the den, and the animal kept close down, so ae 
to prevent the struggies which he was expected to make. By Mr. Tay- 
lor’s exertions, also, smaller ropes were elipped over each of the tiger's 
paws, which not _ rendered him helpless, but were of use in puliing 
each paw, as wanted, under the bars, to have the claws drawn, which was 
speedily done by the aid of a pair of forceps. Since the operation he has 
continued hearty. 


Mysterious anp Fatar Catastropue.—Thomas Longbottom, 
a young man, residing in Hunelet-road, near Leeds, married the daughter 
of a farmer on Christmas-day last, and took her home to the house of his 
father, a railway contracto’, with wiiom the newly married couple’lived 
on the most awicable terms. On Saturday iaet, the husband and wife 
visited Leeds, apparently happy in each other’s company ; and they are 
said to have taken some wine together at a house where they calied. In 
the evening they returned home, and went to bed at the usual hour. 
Next morning, about seven o’clock, a person passing the house found the 
young wife lymg in her night-cress, in a state of insensibility, upon a 
piatform about two yards from the road, and protected at the sides by 
iren pallisades, immediately under the bed-room window, which was wide 
open. An examination of a wound she had sustained on the forehead 
Jeit no doubt that she had fallen trom her chamber window, and came in 
contact with the pallicades. On search being made for the husband, it 
Was at once observed that the snow had been traversed by naked human 
feet ; and following a track thus maue, leading from the house into the 
garcen, Over a wall seven fect high, and acrows several fields to the side 
of the river Aire, a search was made in the water, and just « here the 
ioot-prinis terminated was found the lifeless body of the wissing )oung 
man, attired only in his might-shirt. Here the facts of the case end. 
The rest is involved in the greatest mystery. The fa:her ot the decea ed 
is uneble to affor. the slightest additional information, ad the wife still 
remains in such a state of insensibility as renders her return to conseious- 
ness extremely improbable. The most likely copjeciure seems to be, that 
the husband, ether in a dream, or while under sudden and temporary 
aberration of mind, must have left his bed, opened the window, and 
Jeaped into the street; and that the wife, alarmed for his safety, must 
have rushed to drag him back, »nd been drawn after him into the street 


=————S== 


The Committee of the House of Assembly in Washington had 


bakers threw out their bread to the mob, who were thus appeased, ars-, 





unanimously resolved to 


resent Captain Ingraham with for hi 
conduct in © Kossta affair. ait 7 ° ' 


‘COMMON THINGS.” 

Lorp Asnsurton has drawn attention to the neglect of “ com- 
mon things” in the education of the lower classes in this country 

His Lordship, being @ practical man, has offered prizes for pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge, and in the teaching, of those com- 
mon things which he and all other sensible men cu.nsider essential. 
It is likely that good will result from the example. It is the great 
defectof English schools, both for high and low, that common 
things are so commonly disregarded in them. The rich are taught 
the dead languages aud mathematics, and, if not well skilled in 
Euclid, know a great deal of the history and manners of a departed 
civilisation. The poor are taught reaJing, writing, and arith- 
metic—that is to say if they are taught anything; and are in- 
doctrinated in the Bible and the Catechism long before they are 
able to understand or appreciate either. At ten or twelve yearso 

age, the school education of the poor child (provided always that 
he has been fortunate enough to have been sent to any school at 
all) isatanend. Atthe age of fourteen or sixte-n the youth of 
the middle class has fiaished his studies, and must turn them to 
account‘in the great market of life, Atthe age of twenty or 
twenty-one the rich youth bids farewell to his college, and mixes 
in the world with the best grace he can, with Horace at his 
fingers’ ends, and Ovid in his imagination. But neither 
the rich man, nor the youth of the middle classes, nor 
the poor boy, is indebted to his teachers for much 
knowledge of what Lord Ashburton calls “common things.’’ 
The rich man knows nothing of the mechanism of the steam- 
engine. If te know anything of the electric telegraph, of con- 
temporary history, of the laws, of the trade, or of the resources 
of his own country, he has to thank himself for the use of his 
ears and eyes, and not his precep:ors for their instruction, There 
is not one in a thousand of the middle-class youth who knows so 
common a thing as the properties of the atmosphere, or the 
structure of his own body, and the laws which maintain it in 
health, comfort, and activity. The poor boy, if his intellect have 
not been dulled by the abuse of the Bible as a spelling-book, may 
‘stuuW @ litue OF sacred AGt00 sp rse <4.2he history of England, or 
of Europe, he knows as little as the clod which fe’ ruses or the 
shoes which he cobbles. The poor girl may have learned ac’ ~ 
the Sunday-school that she is a “child of wrath,” and “born in 
sin;” but she knows nothing of the duties or homely accom- 
plishments that might qualify her to be a good and thrifty wife of 
& peasant or an artisan—unless the use of the needle be an ex- 
ception. But, if she have only been a Sunday scholar, needle- 
work is profane, and she must owe her knowledge of it to her 
busy and over- wrought mother, or be ignorant of it altogether. The 
teachers of poor boysand girls have not considered it necessary to 
teach them “common things.” Real education only begins when 
school ends, In the first three years of its life, every infant 
t:aches itself mor: than all the professors of all the Universities 
would he able to teach it in twice the time. Clever people always 
owe more to themselves than to those who pretend to have the care 
of their childhood and youth, As regards the children of the poor, 
the effect of this limited or erroneous system of tuition is more in- 
jurious than i: the ease of the rich, People well to do in the world 
pick up their most valuable knowledge fromdaytoday; the poorare 
obliged to l.bour incessantly for their daily bread, and have no 
such opportunities. Worthy and well-meaning individuals, who 
have founded or encouraged Sunday or day-sehools, have prided 
themselves too often for having given education where they gave 
none at all. The poor child, thanks to their efforts, knows all 
about the Brook Kedron, but nothing of the River Thames—all 
about Jerusalem, but nothing of London, Paris, St. Petersburg. 
or New York, It can spell all the hard words in “ Leviticus,” 
while it knows nothing whatever of the principles of mechanics or 
agriculture, or of the wondrous civilisation, of the age in which 
it lives. Religious teaching is essential ; but it is not sufficient, 
Even those who insist upon it as the “ be all and end all” for the 
poor, do not act upon the principle in their own case ; and, if they 
move in a respectable sphere of society, think itincumbent upon them 
to know something of secular and mundane affairs. It is right and 
proper that young children of both sexes should read the Bible; but 

as they live in a world of “common things”—a world where 
“ common things” are the grandest gilts of a beneficent and all- 
wise Creator—they ought, at the same time, to know something 
which shall fit them more completely for the active duties of this 
mortal life—in which it is decreed that man shall live by the sweat 
of his brow—and in which he cannot live by the sweat of his brow 
if he be ignorant of the means by which he is to subdue nature and 
turn it to his own profitable uses—to fred, to clothe, and to shelter 
himself, and to rise from the condition of the savage to that of the 
civilised Christian. 

We do not attempt to undervalue the importance of religious 
e‘veation; we would merely insist that it is not all-sufficient. 
Te rich and the comfortable never consider it sufficient in their 
own cases. It is only when they undertake the education of the 
destitute that they object to secular knowledge. Many of the 
opponents of a national system of education, which shall include 
innocent children as well young thieves, justify their opposition by 
alleging as a fact that the education of the poor has already been 
amply provided for by the voluntary exertions of religious sects 
and communities. They cite statistics in support of the assertion; 
but as every child that goes to a Sanday-school, although it may 
go to no other, figures in this imposing array, the friends of a more 
complete system may be excused for treating these tabular fal- 
lacies as of little value. To teach writing and arithmetic is con- 
sidered a desecration of the Sabbath-day in the great majority of 
Sunday schools. Such a course of education may satisfy a proud 
sectarianism, anxious to make, or to appear to make, converts; 
but it does not satisfy common sense or the want's of the age. 
Sunday-school instruction is, doubtless, far better than none, 
but a great and wealthy nation like England, having it in its 
power to do so much, ought not to be contented with doing 
so little, Thanks to the innate energy of the British cha- 
racter, this necessary knowledge of “common things” is 
more widely spread among the middle and upper classes than 
in any other part of the world, with the exception of 
the United States. It was the study of common things that pro- 
duced Arkwright, Hargreaves, Bolton, Watt, and Falton. It was 
a knowledge of “common things” that gave us the locomotive en- 
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gine, the railroad, and the electric wires, and that has made us 


the most enterprising, the most industrious, and the most pros- | 


perous people in the world. But we became all this, and shall be- 
come much more, not by the aid, but in spite of the education 
given to our people. There remains, however, a large substratum 
of society which has not the advantage of any education at all, and 
which might help us in the struggle to maintain our proud pre- 
eminence, if we would extend to them some portion of the advan- 
tages which they cannot obtuin for themselves. The poor require 
secular knowlede to enable them to become good workpeople, 
and to live and thrive. In default of it, hundreds of thousands 
remrin destitute, and in due time become criminal. Every one 
knows the not quite hopeless, but often heart-breaking, trouble 


that it costs the State and benevolent individuals to reclaim and | 
to educate the young outcasts of society; but all the world is | 


uufortunately not convinced of the comparative facility with which 
they might be educated into virtuous and intelligent citizens, if they 
were taught and cared for at the proper time. Squalor, filth, obsce- 
nity, and dishonesty are the only “ common things” that most of 
them understand, unless the pursuing policeman, the stern judge, 
and the relentless gaoler, may be considered to extend their know- 
ledge alitile further. The good chaplain gives his ministrations at too 
late, and for too short, a period to be of muck service. The question 
incidentally raised by Lord Ashburton, has a deeper root than per- 
haps even his Lordship imagined. The neglect of it has already 
done us much injury, and thrown upon us much merited ebloquy. 
If we are again to become a fighting nation, the necessities and 
temptations of war will doubtless greatly diminish the numbers of 
our destitute and criminal population; but if we would enjoy the 
blessings of peace—when peace shall again be restored to us—we 
should teach our poor what the rich and the comfortable teach 
themselves, that man is made for this world as well as for the 
next, and that to be ignorant of the uses and benefits of the “‘com- 
mon things” which surround us, is to be practically ungrateful to 
Heaven for the blessings which it has bestowed upon us, and to 
degrade ourselves, by our apathy and ignorance, into the condi- 
tion of savages. 


MUSIC. 


Tae Wepnespay Evenine Concert of this week consisted 
of the materials prepared for last week’s concert, which (as we men- 
“Akoned) was pestponed in consequence of the severity of the weather. 
It wad: \ee, weakest concert of the series. Indeed it is impos- 
sible to mu&?*-s, strong concert in London at a time when 
almost all our principa!'.; formers are absent from town. The chief 
attraction was Madame Ameaei, ‘11.0 seemed of the ity 
for the exertion of all her powers, and ‘ve\«in'y did exert them most 
effectively ; particularly in the eplendid scena, **2’+xp2 alla patria,” 
from Rossini’s “ Italiana in Algieri,” in which the charms of sr lovely 
voice were shown to the greatest advantage. The only other singer 
of note was Mr. Augustus Braham, whose performance of the celebrated 
song in Weber's * Oberon,” “ Oh, tis a glorious richt to ree.” was received 
with much applause. There were tvlos on the pianoforte, barp, and 
violia, by young players, who showed promising talents; but something 
more than promise is expected a. a great concert like this, We trus 
that the directors of these concerts, who appear to have always done 
their best, will next week bave it in their power to produce a stronger 
programme. 

Sicnor Marcuesi, who for, several seasons has held a distin- 
guirhed place in the London concert-rooms, is at presentin Italy. He has 
an engagement at Ferrara, as primo baritano assoluto, during the Carnival ; 
and made his firet appearance on the 26th of December, as Charles the 
Pith, in Verdi’s “ Ernani,” with great success. 





THE THEATRES, ge. 





DRURY-LANE. 

Mr. Mark Lemon had a three-act drama produced at this theatre on 
Monday. it is entitled “* Paula Lazarro; or, the Ladrone’s Daughter” 
The scene is laid in Span, and the story extends over a consiuverable 

iod. The action consists of the consequences of a feud between the 

ses of Tavero und Lazarro. Gid:on Lasarro (Mr. T. Mead), appa- 
rently a blind beggar, but really a ruined nobleman, ceeks re- 
venge for the destuuction of his family. He is accompanied in 
his wanderings by Paula (Mrs. E. Lewis) his daughter, who guards 
him with tender affection, but revolts from his plans of vengeance. 
They de pot appear until the second act; when the old father 
leagues with the brigand Jvsé Maria (Mr. G. Bennet'), who under- 
tak«s to surprise the eh&teau of the Marquis of Tavero, and effect the 
abcuction of his daughter, Juana (Miss teatherstone). This purpose is 
eflected at a masked bail. Soon atier, Paula discovers that Juana is her 
long-lost sister, who had been taken away by the former Marquis. She 
has a lover, one /adlo (Mr. Belton), a suppcesed muleteer, who, in like 
mannr, ‘urns out to be the sou of the Margwis. In the mélée whioh 
succeeds ths state of thin. s Gideon is shot by soldicrs in pursuit of the 
brizends. Mr. Mead, in this character, won mech applause; and Miss 
Feati.erstone, an encore for one of her tuo songs The scenery and cos- 
tume were pic'uresque; and the action of the play was accompamied by 
melodramatic music, the composiiion of Mr. Alfred Mellon. Altogether, 
the piece may be accounted a success, though not of the class which we 
should prefer witnessing on the claesic boards of this theatre. 





Wuittixcton Crvus.—On Monday the annual juvenile soirée 
took piace in the spacious rooms of the avove institution. The members 
of the club, with their juvenile friends, began to assemble at seven o'clock. 
From 200 to 300 prettiy-dres-ed children shortly cou.menced danc ng: 
which was varied with conjuring tricks by Mr. Farley, and dissolving 
views by Mr. Cox. The children were served with supper in the draw- 
ing-room, and at:erwards kept up dancing till after mionight, when they 
retired, highly delighted with their entertainment at the Whittington 
Club 

Wooncocxs have been very plentiful this season in Appin- 
Argyle. On the 5st inet. a friend of Miles Lockhart, Esq., shot 11) 
ceuple of cocks, and 6 braces of anipe, in 34 hours, at Ardsheal, Appin, N.b, 

Cueap Nove.s.—( To the Editor of the ILLustratep Loxpon 
News.)—“ 24, Cockspur-street, January 5th, 1854.—In your article on 
Literature, Art, &c., of last week, you mention our names ip connection 
with Mr. Bentley's new scheme of publishing novels at a reduced price, 
and that he was not supported by the circulating libraries. How far he 
was encouraged by others, we know not; for ourselves, we can say that 
we took three times the number of copies we should have taken at the 
old price of 31s. 6d. We trust that you will sive this explanation, in 
order that those who take an interest in cheap literature may know that 
we did not offer any impediment to ite well-working. our obedient 
servants, CAWTHORN and Hutt.” 


Distress 1x Lonpon.—A meeting of the inhabitants ot St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, was hela in the vestry-room of St. Saviour’s Charch, 
on Tuesday, to consicer the distres-ed condition of the poor, from want of 
jabour and the high price of provisions and fuel, and to devise the neces- 
sary measures for their TT relief. The prolonged severity of the 
weather, combined with the great dearness of coais and bread, bas 

‘brought upon large numbers of deserving persons considerable want 
and suffering. arious resolutions, approving of the above object for the 
Ewe of their poorer neighbours, were passed, and subscriptions entered 
into. 


Marrienone Free Lisrary.—The reading-rooms of this in- 
stitution—the first of ‘he kind established in the metropolis—were opened 
for the gratuitous admissiun of the public, at 27, Gloucester place New- 

,on Monday. The booke are arranged round the rooms on the frat- 
floor of the house, tables being placed in the centre for the convenience 
of readers. The name of the institution is local, but persons of any 
locality have free access to the books. The library already poesesres 
about 5000 volumes, comprising werke in all bran of literature, aud 
endeavours are being made to increase the number. 


Verdi's “ Luisa Miller” hes been given at the Oriente, in 
Manly 6 with great suocess; Mdlle, Gazaniga, as the heroine, is very 
hly spoken of, 


, EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 





Lord Brougham is expected to leave his chateau at Cannes at 
the close of next week for Paris, en route to London. The noble Lord, 
who is now in his 75th year, is in the enjoyment of good health. 

It is stated that Loru Harris, whose period of service as Go- 
vernor of lrinid.d wil! short.y ex pire, has been offered the Governorship 
of Madras. Captain Charles t-liiot, R.N., now Gevernor of Bermuda, is 
spoken of as the new Governor of Trinidad. : 

Tne New Prussian Gazette lately announced the mobilisation 
of the entire Kuvsian arimy ; adding, that the measure would enable the 
Czar to dispo+» of 2,000,000 soldiers. 

Cap ain Hast, the oldest and one of the most experienced com- 
manders in the Koyal West India Mail Steam Packet Company, and who 
Was the commodvre of their fleet, has ret.red from their service. 

With reference to the trade with Kussia at the present juncture, 
itis of :ome nterest to know that large purchases of grain have been 
made with “ hand woney,” as usual, with the provision that it will be re- 
tarned in the event ot hostiliies preventing its shipment. 

There died at Moscow, on the llth of Uctober, a soldier, 
named Peter Sosnowsky, aged 122 years, 1 month, and 25 days. 
| Mr. Kdward Jonnstone Manley is appointed Colonel Auditor; 
' Mr. John Foster, Accountant of Steres; Mr. Francis Smith, Solicitor- 

Generai; and Edward M'Doweil, Crown Solicitor—all in Van Diemen’s 
| The Voce della Liberta of Turin having been some time ago 
| condemned for insults against Napoleon III., and having appealed, the 
| Court of Appeal has just contirmed the sentence of the lower court. 

The neighbourhood of Exeter has again been flooded to an 
extraordinary extent. On the Exeter and Crediton Railway it was 
found impossib] to carry on the traflic. 

A great curiosity has been exhibited on the Stock Exchange. 
It was a receipt for £1300 Conso!s, dated July 20, 1798, at the price of 473, 
the purchase-money being only £620 i5s. ‘The above is nearly the lowest 
price Consols ever fell to. 

A letter from Eisenach says :—“ On Christmas-day, the Duchess 
of Orleans gave an abundant dinner to 400 poor persons of thie place, and 
also distributed clothes to 400 poor children.” 

The Parliamentary estimate for constructing the Wellington 
Docks, Southwark, is set forth at £917,000; being £906,000 for the dock 
works, and £11,000 for the connecting tramway or railway. 

There has been an increase in the exportation of soap since the 
duty was removed. In the month ended the 5th ult. the value of soap 
exported was £24,363, against £18,450 of the same month in the preceding 
year. 

The Count de Peyronnet, formerly Minister of Justice under 
Lovis X VILIL., and af.erwards Minister of the Interior under Charies X., 
has just exp.red, at Moniferrand, near Bordeaux, aged 77. 

Mr. Miluer Gibson hos arrived at Malta from the Ionian Islands, 
and proceeds on by France to England. 

‘The Peruvian Government has instructed its agents in this 
country to adyance the price of guano to an amount equal to the advance 
in the rates of freighis during the past year. 

The orphan child of one of the oldest of the Irish baronets was 
admi\ted a jew days since intothe Wanstead Infant Orphan Asy.um. 

The committee of the Suciété Francaise de Bienfaisance have 
received from the Emperor of the French £40 in aid of the funds of their 
institution, for the relief of the French poor in this country. 

Mr. John Sadl ir, M.P., has ceased to be connected with her 
Majesty’s Government. Lord Aberdeen has received the resignation of 
his office as one of the Junior Lords of the Treasury. It is rumoured that 
ue. C, Fortescue, M.P. forthe county of Louth, will succeed Mr. Sad- 
The Freeman’s Journal states, that “ a commission has been 
sitting for some weeks, under order, to prepare a report on the proposed 
transfer of the heads of the Irish Post-otlice department to London. 

4. H. O'Byrne Redmond, Esq., of Kailloughter Hall, Lreland, 
has been appointed Chamberlain to his Holiness Pope Pius LX. 

The Emigration Comwmissiouers have chartered the following 
ships to take out emigrants to Aurtralia—viz., the Royal Charlie, ihe 
America the Parsée, and the Taymouth Castle. The Royal Charlie is bound 
for Adelaide, and ali the othera tor Me. bourne. 

Sir fdward Bulwer Lytton, M.P., has named the 25th instant 
for his visit to Leeds. The annual soirée of the Mechanics’ Institution and 


that cate. 

in the Southampton graving dock there is a screw steamer with 
a boomerang prepelier, the firstthat has been seen in Southampton water. 

The vessel is named the Manilla, and is intended fora collier in the China 
seas. She will carry nearly a thousand tons of coais. 

In consequence of the very inclement weather, and other cir- 
cumstances, the — of the Londonderry, Seaham, and Sunderland 
Railway, which was to have taken place on the 17th January, is postponed 
until Jane. 

‘The extramural cemetery for Islington has been adopted by 
the parish of St. Pancras, by vote: 997 for the cemetery, and 607 
against it. 

‘The Academy of Sciences, in Paris, have elected M. Tulasne 
& member in the section of botany, in the place of M. Jussieu, deceased. 

Tue Czar of Kussia was burat in effigy a few days ago at Cupar 
—a band of musie and torchbearers assisting. 

The success of the New Stamp Act is immense, Already 
£400,000 more than Mr. Gladstone calculated las been realised. Some 
thirty-tive mullions have been sold. 

The Kussiau clergy bave offered to the Czar, from the large 
Church property, a sum of 20,000,000 roubles cowards the war expenses 
with Turkey. 

It is understood that a bill is in preparation for the abolition of 
the practice of locking up juries “ without meat, drink, fire, or candles, 
until the, come to a verdict.” 

Fires seem to be more numerous in Varis than even in London. 
In one day, lately, the pompiers, besides having to extinguish fires in 
twenty-eight chimneys, bad nine serious conflagravions to combat between 
midday and six o'clock next morning. 

‘The Duke of Richmond, it 18 stated, has sold his stud, and 
retired from the turf. 

Captain Ingletield, under whom the late Lieut. Bellot served as 
a volunteer, has had an audience of the Freuch Emperor. So has Dr. 
Bowring. 

Raglan Castle, the seat of the Duke of Beaufort, narrowly 
esca being burned aown last week. 

The printers of western and southern New York (says the 
Le Roy Gazette) are to celebrate the anniversary oi Franklin’s b.rthday, 
at Elmira, on the 17th of January. 

The burque Hannah Maria, with 100 emigrants, has been lost 
off the south-east coast of Austraiia. Happily, no lives were lost. 

An accident hoppened on the live last week, near Holyhead, 
the train getting off tne rails, aud running into a snow-drift. The driver 
and stoker were suffocated. 

Three immense flights of wild ducks, and one of wild geese, 
passed over Cambridge iast week. They were making their way in a 
southerly direction. 

The number of vessels employed in the coasting-trade of the 
United Kingdom in the eleven months ended the 5th uit., that entered 
imwards, was 122,746, and the tonnage 11,808,446; while the number 
cleared outwards was 135,419, and the tonnage, 12,485,518. 

On Tuesday week Major Rait, of Anuiston, was sledging in 
true Russian style through the streets of Brechin. Colone! Maule was 
a\s0 driving about in his sledge, with his brothers, Lord Panmure and 
the Hon. William Maule. 

His Excellency Mr, Mason, the newly-appointed Minister from 
the United States to Paris, bas arrived in London from Washington, en 
route to enter on his diplomatic duties. 

‘The dearness of provisions in Poland has caused the Adminis- 
trative Council at Wareaw to issue a decree prohibiting the exportatiun 
of every sort of corn and flour from roland, dating trom the lst January, 

The Karl of Portsmouth died at his seat in Hurstbourne Park, 
near Andover, on Monday. The deceased Peer, Newton Fellowes, was 
born in 1772, and bad succeeded his brother but afew months. His only 
surviving son, Viscount Lymington, now in his 29th year, becomes Earl 
of Portsmouth. 

The mortality of the town and parish of Montrose for the year 
1853 was 307. This is twenty less than i852, and sixty-five less than the 
average of the preceding ten years. 

A testimonial, consisting of a magnificent candelabrum. value 
£250, was presented to the Right Hon. George Bankes, M.P., by his Dor- 
setehire admirers. The presentation took place on Wednesday, ata 
public dinner in the Town-hali of Dorchester. 

The Journal de Calais mentions the arrest there of a person 
named Antoine Wenzel, a Saxon by birth, who had just landed from 
Kngiand. A pocket-book containing forged bank notes to the amount of 
50,000 fr. is said to have been found on him. 

Prince George Stourdza, son of the ex-Hospodar of Moldavia, 
has offered his services to the Sultan, who has accepted them; and the 
Prince was to set out for the army of Omer Pacha, where he will com- 








mand a brigade. 


Literary Society, at whicu he isto preside, bas been fixed to take place on | gestions, he will, perhaps, kindly look to the evil and ite obvious remedy. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 

The question of an English copyright in books in America has again 
been under agitation at the Board of Trade; but the progress made im 
determining the question is neither very great nor, 10 English authors 
and publishers, very satisfactory. Jonathan wishes to deal out a hard 
measure to John Bull. The Americans posses:, at present, an enormous 
advantage in the acquisition of English books. It is true that, at times» 
they give a little money for what they get—and give it, we 
believe, willingly ; may, some houses are, indeed, liberal, and 
would like to be still more liberal; but the feeling of the 
nation is, apparently, against any full recognition of an En- 
glish author's claim to a copyright in America. There is a 
belief abroad, supported by a rumour from the Board of Trade, 
that a duty is about to be levied in America on the impor- 
tation of new books from England, and that an English author's 
claim to a copyright,in America shall only exist in cases where the type 
of the book has been actually set up, and the pages prinied off by 
American hands. This, perhaps, to very popular authors will not be # 
very heavy tax, but it will have, we fear,a very different effect with 
books that do not rush immediately into reputation. The class 
of books requiring the kindliest recognition by a nation, 
such as history and biography, will, under the rumoured 
treaty, receive tue very least. This should not be. 

A very useful society—the Shakspeare Society—-terminated its labours 
on the first of the present month. This societ7 Lad existed for twelve 
years, and has given to its members and to the public some really usefal 
and important publications. If it failed to throw any valuable light on 
the life and works of Shakspeare, it was not from any want of activity 
or desire, but rather to the circumstances, only too well known, and too 
true, that diligence is ever failing in any endeavour to “ unsphere*™ 
Shakspeare. Not but what the society has contributed several points 
of minor value to the received story of Shakspeare’s career, or that it has 
failed in throwing light on some of the obscurer passages of his 
writings: The essential service, however, rendered by the society to 
our literature, has been in what it has done for Shakspeare’s contem- 
poraries. The forty-seven volumes issued by the society abound in most 
curious matter. What excellent materials are to be found in the * Re~ 
gisters of the Stationer’s Company,” the “ Account-Book of Henslowe,” 
and the lives of Alleyne and Inigo Jones. And how fine a print has 
the society supplied in Mr. Cvusins’s admirable mezzotint, after the 
Chandos portrait of Shakespeare. That print alome cost in the mere 
engraving one hundred and eighty guineas, and is a faithful and ad- 
mirable translation of the original picture. The society’s stock of books 
will, it is said, be sold. Mr. Cousins’s plate was destroyed after seven 
hundred and fifty impressions were taken. 

The reading-room of the British Museum was re-opened on Monday 
last, but without any visible improvements in the arrangement of the 
books and tables. The selection of works of reference on the shelves 
might be easily improved, and there is still a want of a printed cata- 
logue of the beoks to which readers are allowed access without tickets 


| of application. A great improvement might have been made in the 


in.erval, and at atmalicost. Thecataloguesare placed at the furthest 
extremity of the room, and at the greatest possible distance irom the 
station to which the reader is obliged to carry his ticket. He has, in 
fact, by the present arrangement, to pace the whole extent of the room 
before he can obtain the book herequires. ‘his is not only inconve- 
nient, but is annoying toreaders. Either the person receiving theticket 
should be placed nearer the catalogues, or the catalogues carried 
nearer tohim. Though Mr. Panizzi is not over-fond of out-dovr sug- 


The daily papers announce the death of Mr. Maltby, the friend of 
Porson, and known to every frequenter of Mr. Rogers's breakfast-table, 
where his varied information was contrasted very favourably with the 
repartees of Sydney Swith, Mr. Rogers’s own witticisms, and the cease- 
less puns of Mr. Luttrell. As those we love decay, we die in part; 


| and Mr. Rogers, who had lived in uninterrupted friendship with Mr. 


Maltby for more than eighty years, will indeed feel the loes of his 
early friend. Mr. Maltby was in his nimetieth year, and had seen and 
known many eminent men belonging to bygone generations. He linked 
us to the past—to the days of Porson and Sheridan, of Gray and Mason. 

This linking with the past receives an admirable illustration in one of 
the new volumes of “ Moore's Diary : "— 

In talking of the close rapprochement which long-lived individuals esta- 

blish between distant perids of history, Lord Lansdowne said, as an 
instance that he himeeli had been acquainted with Sir Edward Baynton, 
who knew Sir Stephen Fox, who had been on the scaffold with Charies I. 
I mentioned, as anether instance, William Spencer having, when a boy, 
played on the sofa with his grandfather, Lord Vere, who had done the 
kame thing (played on a sofa), when a boy, with Charles 11. Lord Lans- 
dewne remarked, how curious it was to think that by this sort of links, 
the number of persons necessary to carry tradition down from the time 
of Adam to the present day might all be centained, with ease, in the room 
we sai in, calculating them, a: a rough guess, about 70 persons. 
We will not endorse the calculation of Lord Lansdowne, though his 
Lordship was, at one time, Chancellor of the Exchequer. We shall 
never, indeed, look upon Lord Lansdowne without saying to ourselves, 
Here is a living being who knew Sir Edward Baynton, who knew Sir 
Svephen Fox, who had stood, two hundred and four years ago, on the 
scaffold with Charles I.! 

The recent death of the Principal of Brasenose, Mr. Harrington, a¢ 
the age of fifty-two, is suggestive of avery appropriate but unusua] 
reflection, Mr. Harrington was the youngest of the Heads of Houses at 
Oxtord, and was not even born when the still-living President of Mag* 
dalen (Ur. Routh) was made President of Magdalen. Dr. Routh was 
well acquainted with a former President of his College, who had lived 
on terms of intimacy with Hough, the famous President who made so 
conspicuous a figure in the Revolution, and who is seen to such advan- 
tage in Mr. Macaulay’s History. Here is another living link with the 
pact; but etill not so extraordinary as Lord Lansdowne's. 

Sir Charles Eastlake has preserved a saying of Talleyrand’s con- 
nected with the irreparable loss of the Lawrenee collection of drawings, 
that calls for general circulation. Sir Charles, as might have been ex- 
pected, was eager in urging the purchase of the collection by the British 
Government. “ When the drawings were in Mr. Keightley’s hands,” 
says Sit Charles, “ I requested permission to take some of them to Lord 
Brougham, then Lord Chancelior. Lord Lansdowne and Talleyrand 
were present: the drawings were examined by them; and I remember 
Talleyrand saying, ‘It you do not buy those things you are barbarians.’ 
His expression was, ‘ Si vous n’achetez pas ces choses l&, vous ies des 
barbares.’ And so we are barbarians about works of art; but the real 
barbarians in the Lawrenee case were Lord Grey and Sir Martin Archer 
Shee.” 

Critics well up in old glass are praising and directing attention to 
the stained-glass window, just pleted by Miss Harriet Clarke, for the 
little church of St. Martin's, at Canterbury. Mr. Winston (whore know- 
ledge of medieval glass is not for a t to be doubted) is, we are 
assured, high in bis approbation of it. We bave seen it ourselves, and 

can safely commend it for skill in design, and rich but sober colouring, 
Miss Clarke has not suffered herself to be led away by a blind admira- 
tion of what is old, but has endeavoured successfully to engraft what- 
eVer is valuable in fifteenth-century glass on the skill in design to be 
found in the best Italian painters. 


oe 
It is estimated by the Census Tables that the number of men 


engaged in London alone upon omnibuees on the Sunday ie as many 
as 6,000. 
























OBELISK, AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


THE BLACK SEA. 


In the present interesting crisis, the united fleets of England and 
France having, for the first time, in the history of the world, entered 
the Black Sea, hitherte viewed as a Russian lake, we feel called upon to 
give a full and faithful portraiture of thisimportant spot, which may, 
before very long, become the scene of events materially affecting the 
destinies of Europe. 

The Black or Euxine Sea is a great inland sea between Europe and 
Asia; ite extreme length being 700 miles, and its greatest breadth 380 
miles. It is bordered by the countries of Russia, Armenia, and 
Asiatic and European Turkey; and communicates by the Str+it of Yem- 
kale with the Sea of Azov on the north-east, and by the Bosphorous with 
the Sea of Marmora, on the south-west. The Black Sea is larger than 
the Baltic, and receives larger rivers, The land which surrounds the 
Black Sea is almost everywhere fertile; and it can be navigated at all 
seasons, except in the Sea of Azov, and some of the ports adjoining Odessa. 
The shores are high and bold on the north-east, east, and south-west, but 
flat on the north and north-west. The water contains one-seventh less 
salt than the ocean, and is so fresh that it freezes very easily. The 
Black Sea has excellent harbours on all sides; but the only gulf of im- 
portance is that of Kerkinit, between the Crimea and the continent of 
Russia. From its extent, position on the earth’s surface, and physical 
structure, the commerce of the Black Sea ought far to exceed that of 
the Baltic; yet we find our trade with the former limited to compara- 
tively minor operations on the Lower Danube, at Odessa, Taganrog, 
and Trebizond; while the Baltic trade of Sweden, Prussia, Russia, 
and k, constitutes mo inconsid rable fraction of our 
aggregate national commerce. The Black Sea, which has at 
a comparatively recent date been opened to all trading vessels, is | 
still hermetically sealed in time of peace against the ships of war 
of all nations situated outside the Dardanelles. 

The Cologne Gazette contains the following details of the positions of 
Russia on the eastern coast of the Black Sea:— 

“ Anapa is the most northern point on the eastern coast of the Black 
Ses. It is a celebrated fortress, which the Turks originally constructed | 
to protect their commerce with the tribes of the Caucasus. Since then 
the Russians have made it the most important military position in Cir- 
cassia. The harbour is open to every wind, and is useless except in the 


fine season. 

“ The first port on the coast is Sudjouk-Kalé, which the Russians 
have defended by three redoubtse. In this port the Russian squadron 
Viren, an event which pro- 


captured the English vessel the 
duced so great a sensation in 1837, Some way further down is 
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the Bay of Guelendjik, the finest and safest on the coast, and 
the most important station of the Russian flotilla appointed to 
watch the mevements of the Circassians. Further on, is the Bay 
of Pehiat, at the entrance of which the Russians have had a fort since 
1837. Along the coast, inhabited by the formidable tribe of the Chap- 
suks, are the little bays of Nonlan, Djonhou-hon, Kodos, Subachi, 
Naidau, and Mamai. This part of Circassia, which is marked by rich 
cultivation and numerous villages, opposes the most determined re-ist- 
ance to the Russian rule. Beyond Mamai the western coast of the 
Caucasus assumes a more imposing character—the rivers being 
larger, and the general aspect of the hills more rugged and lofty. 


First of all is seen the fine valley of Sutchali, then tie fort of | 
| Navakinskoi, Cape Senghi, called the Cape of Hercules by the 
ancients, and the bays of Komomichelaz and of Kinschuli; next, the | 


sombre fortress of Gagri, commanding the entrance into Circassia on 


| the side of Abasia; beliind which rise the precipitous rocks which con- 


stitute the most elevated points of the Caucasus. Pozunda, famous for 
its church, which is said to have been founded by the Emperor 
Justinian, is the first important point of Abasia; then comes the 
fort of Bomborai; next Guelendjik—one of the best bays on the 
coast, where the Russians have a fort, built im 1575, by the 
Sultan Amurath; and, lastly, Iskuriez, known in the time 
of the Romans by the name of Sebastopolis, about 154 English miles 





















































BURGAS, ON THE BLACK SEA. 


below Cape Iskarias. The mountains of the Caucasus on the north, and 
those of Akhalzick on the south, surround this magnificent basin, 
watered by the rivers Khopi and Rion (Phasis). At 8} English miles 
above the Phasis, the little river Nassa-Nelea (Lisis, of Arrian) sepa- 
rates the Russian territory from that of Turkey. In the middle is si- 
tuated Trebizond—become, since the commercial blockade of Russia, 
one of the most important places of the Black Sea, being the great 
entrepét of all the articles of importation and exportation from Northern 

Persia and Turkey in Asia. The situation of Russia, ii appearance so 
| powerful, is exceedingly critical on the eastern shore of the Black Sea. 

She possesses there only detached forts; and the Turks have taken one 
of them, that of St. Nicholas, which the Russians, notwithstanding all 
| their efforts, have not as yet been able to retake.” 

The town and port of Sebastopol is, however, the famous stronghold 
of the Russians in the Black Sea. Vesevolojeky, the Russian topo- 
grapher, describes Sebastopol as one of the most modern creations in 
the rapidly-growing empire of the Czars; its site, until 1786, having 
been occupied by a miserable village of Tartar huts, named Akhtier. 
The splendid natural advantages of its harbour for a first-rate naval 
port, however, attracted the keen notice of Catherine II.; and in 1780 the 
first stone of the new fortress and arsenal was laid. Sebastopol is situated 
on the western coast of the peninsula of the Crimea, in an amphi- 
| theatre to the south of the harbour, extending along a point of iand 
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which separates the Bay of Yujnaia-Bukhta, which forms the port, 
from Artil Bay, a small indentation on the other side. The town 
stands on a chalky stratum, which rises from the height of thirty feet 
at the extremity of the point to an elevation of 190 feet above the sea 
in the upper part. This elevation, with the steep coast opposite, which 


also consists of a calcareous rock, perfectly defends the bay, which, | 


from the summit of the heights, appears to lie at the bottom ef a 
deep cavity; and, indeed, at a very short distance from the shore in- 
land, it is impossible to perceive the tops of the highest masts. Near 
the extremity at the point of land stands the house built in 1787 for the 
reception of the Empress Catherine II. Bebind are situate the Ad- 
miralty, the Areenal, and the houses of the naval officials ; while higher 
up are the dwellings of the inhabitants of the town, the market, and 
the Greek Church ; besides which there is a Russian Chureh, for the 


use of the sailors belonging to the Black Sea fleet. The seamen’s hos- 
pital and barracks, and the magazines, are mostly situate on the other 
side of the harbour, and, together with the barracks of the garrison, 
built a short distance from the former, compose a sort of suburb. The 
town of Sebastopol itself is not much above a mile in length, and is no- 
where more than 400 yards wide. 
The harbour, the most important feature in Sebastopol, has been com- 
to that of Malta. The principal bay is about three miles and a 
half in length, with a width of three-quarters of a mile at the mouth, 
widening to nearly a mile, and then narrowing to 600 or 700 yards at 
the head. The entrance of the harbour is defended by strong batteries 
placed at the extremity of the two points of Jand that form the bay. 
Besides these, there is another fronting the town, and two more on 
the double point on which the tewn stands, with a reioubt higher up. 


RESIDENCE OF PRINCE GORTSOHAKOFF, NEA" BUCHAREST. 


THE TOWER OF GALATA, AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


About a mile from the mouth of the bay the grand port for vessels of 
war forms a sort of small arm, running in a south-west direction. It is 
upwards of a mile and a half in length, with a width of 400 yards at 
the entrance, and has a little narrow creek of about 600 yards in 
length, in which ships can be laid up in ordinary with perfect safety. 
On the other side of the town, in Artillery Bay, is a similar creek, used 
to careen vessels of war. The sea-worm, navalis, which pierces 
submerged wood, exists in large numbers in the Black Sea, especially 
along the shores of the Crimea, and in the harbour of Sebastopol. In 
less than two years, if a vessel is not copper-sheathed, these worms 
pierce through the whole of the outer timbers. 

The situation of Sebastopol on a dry soil causes it to be extremely 
healthy, the air being tempered in summer by cooling winds; in 
winter it is sheltered by lofty hills to the north and east. 

Kherson is an important fortified town and port on the right hank 
of the Dneiper, and about ninety-two miles E.N.E. of Odessa. The 
town was founded by Potemkin, under Catherine II., in 1778 (after the 
succestful war which resulted in the treaty of Karnadji); and the 
proud Empress, in exultation, inscribed over the gates, “ The way to 
Constantinople.” The arsenal, barracks, and citadel are represented as 
formidable in their dimensions and arrangements. In the town are 
buried_Potemkin, the founder; and Howard, the philanthropist, who 
died here January 20, 1790. 

For a period of three hundred years the commerce of the Black Sea 
was closed against the nations of Europe, and was exclusively the privi- 
lege of Turkey. But the conquests of Peter the Great and Catherine 
changed allthis. The Russians advanced to the south and made them- 
eelves masters of the Sea of Azov, the Crimea, and all the northern 
coasts of the Black Sea. In 1774 the treaty of Karnadji was signed, 
which, by throwing open the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, defi- 
nitively secured to Russia that immense influence which she ex. 
ercises to this day over the destinies of the East. England hag 
secured a position at Treb'zond, which enables her now to supply 
all the neighbouring provinces of Asia with the manufacture of 
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‘Western Europe, while the rapid rise of large commercial towns in the 


Danubian Principalities has diverted much of the vast corn trade which | 


‘was 0: ce Carried on through this port. 

Ocessa is, next’o the two cupitals of the Empire, one of the most im- 
portant cities of Ru-sia. Its posision op the Black Sea, the rapid in- 
creare of ite population, its commercial wealth, and its brilliant suciety 
have enabld it to outstrip th: other half Sclavonic, half Tartar cities of 
the Empire. The Russians thomsclys prefer it to St. Peterst.urg, as 
they enjov greater liberty, and are relieved from much of the etiquette of 
the capttal. Odersa is the Poris ofthe Russian ladies, where they can in- 


culg+ their tests for dress and their luxuries without the ruinous expense | 


whi h they entail on them ot St. Pe‘ereburg 

The town is defendei by a wall and ai ch; but the fortrees built by 
Suwarrow. in 1793, is now used as a quarantine establishment. The 
city is built of ston’, is paved with granite, and hax micadamize‘ 
yoacs Ittasacathedral and 21 other churches, and 30 bridscs; and 
among the chief buildings is the bazaar, “le p.tit Palais Royal” It has 
open boulevards, }oteniv, and other gardens. 
two moles, borvered by a quay, on which is a bronze statue of v. e Duke 


cf Richelieu. eret:d in ¢ratitude for his services ip improving tie city. | 


Odessa wa~ feucded in 1792. It affords a remarkable example of com- 
mercial prosperity. 
a free port iu 1817; im 1837 its po; ulation ha. increased to 53 803; and 
in 1846 it amounted to 70,877. It 18 still rapidly increasing. {is chief 
trade is the export of Kussion pruducts, and the import of foreign 
gvods ; ond it 1 as two steam bavigation companies. 

Kurtengee is a fortified town ot Bulgaria, forty miles east of Rassova, 
at the termination of Trajan's Wali, ot which some trsces exist. 
It has some trade in corn, abundant supplies of which are raised in the 
neighbeu: hood ; but its harbour is exposed, and ill adapted for large ships. 
Kustengee is supposed to have been originally one of the principal 
mouths of the Danube, the passage of which river towards this point 
has, in course of years, become filled up; Lut the important saving in 
distance to be accomplished by resorting hitherto, instead of by the 
present circuitous route by Sulina Passage, has been frequently agitated ; 
and the late Sultan, as well as his sueceseor, has at times seriously enter- 
tained the project of re-opening a line of traffic in this direction, either 
by means of a canal or railway. These projects have always been in- 
dustriously opjosed by the Kussian Government, who see that their 
realisation would fatally interfere with their present command of that 
important river. 

Varna—the ancient Odeseus—is situated in Bulgaria. The fortifica- 
tions have been repaired sud strengthened s nce the rumours of ap- 
proaching hostilities with Russia. Asa naval and commercial position, 
the possession of Varna is aimost indispensable to Turkey. The 
bay is deep, and of great extent; the unchorage safe, and com- 
pletely protected agains: the winds cf the nerth and south—the moet 
dirastrous to shippmg iu the Black Sea. Varna has one great ad- 
vantage over its gieat rival, Udersa, in Southern Russia, that navigation 
is never interrupted during the severest winter. Varna is the outlet 
through which the producis of the vast aud fruitiul ierritory acjen.ing 
find their way. _1m these provinces of European Turkey, the corn of 


The poit +s formed by | 


In 1802, its population was only 9000 ; it was made | 


every description cannot be in weight and nutritious qualities : 
the wine and fruits are excellent; and oil, tallow, hides, wax, honey, 
| timber, avd live stock of every descrip ion, are produced in abund- 
ance. The commerce of Varna with Great Britain has largely 
increased since tlhe re,eal of the Corn-laws; and, if the Sui- 
tan would only declare Verna a free port, the inhabitants 
of the cuuvtry around would find the market which they 
need for the sale of the surplus produce of their labour. Such is 
the fertili y of the soil and the favourable nature ef the climate, that 
| the provuctions of the proviocer of which Varna is the natural entrepét, 
might essily be quadrupled in a few years. The p»pulation of the rich 
| and feriile province of Bulgaria are industrious, but they Jabour under 
| disadvant»ges in the wani of roads; in the abse ce of which they 
ae oblige to tran+port the produce of the country on ihe backs uf mules 
and h Tees across «cep mountains and throug’: ru, ged defile. 
T:.e province of Bulgaria, in the centre vl Wlachn Varna is situated, 
forming as it dves the frontier of this portion of the Turkish Empire, has 


frequently been the theatre of war between the Tu:k+ and their neigh- | 


bou s—t:ie Austrians and Rus ians. Having the Black Sea and the 
Danube for a boundary to the north and east, and being defcnced by a 
| connecting chain of strony towns and forte from Varna to Widdin, 
nature end art have made the province of Bulgaria a position of great 
strength. 

Bourgas, or Burghaz. is an important sea-port town in Roumelia, on the 
Black Sea, about ten hours’ sail south of Varna; on the Constantino; le 
side of the Balkan, and sev. nty-six miles north-eust of Adrianople. Itis 
situate st the extremity of a gui, fourteen miles in length, which forms a 
natural harbour, sheltered from the wind in almost every quarter. The town 
itself is neat, and tolerably clean, and is very picturesque in appearance 
from the harbour; the country in the neighbourhood is extremely beau- 
tiful. There is here a considerable trade in iron, coarse woolleus, and 
provisions. The population is, probably between 6000 and 800v. 

Sinope, the sce:e of the late disastrous outrage, has recently been de- 
scribed in our Journal. 


THE OBELISK AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tne Obelick, which our cut represents, is, in itself, one of the moet in- 
teresting relics of ancient Byzantium, and is situated in a spot on which 
maby most interesting events have since occurred. The famed Hippo- 
drome, or horse-courre (pow translated into Turkish as the At-Meidan), 
is situated in the neighbourhood of the mosque of Sultan Achmet, and 
not far from the Seraglio and the far-famed St. Sophia. At the 
upper end of this p'xce stands tie gra:ite Obelick represented in 
our En, raving, and called afier the i mperor Thevdosivs, though it is 
probable that he only removed it tom another part of the city after it 
had been thrown down by an earthqueke. The Obeli.K is partly covered 
with Lieroglyphics, which, however, are not of the best workmanship. 
Near this Obelisk is the fragment of a wresthed colamn of bronze, 
which has been the subject of many diecussions, some alleging it to have 
beeu a three heaued rerpeut from the oracular shrine o! Delphi, whose 





three heads were struck off at a blow by Mahomed II. Whatever be 





in truth, but poorly esteemed by the 
who have neither much regard for art in 


their history, these relics are, 
inhabitants of Constantinople, 
itself, nor its associations. 











THE TOWER OF GALATA. 


Tue Tower of Galata is a venerable end striking object, lifting its time- 
h noured head in the midst of the European quarter of Constantinople 
aud where it serves as a watch-tower, particularly in the case of are. 
On such event, which are of every-day ocourrence, flags are hung out 
which, by their colour ani a rangement, indicate with precision the spot 
in which the fire for the day rages. The view from the top is, perhaps. 
the best of Constanti ople and the neighbourhood which can possivly 
be obtained ; presenting . li the principal editices of the city, meluding 
the Seraglio, and the various mosques of st. Supbia, in their best point 
of view, as well as a max nificent general panorama—to which he bright 
watere of the Gulden Horn, of the Bosphorus, and of the Sea ot Mar- 
mura in the far distance, give a life-li.e «flect indesoivable. 


RESIDENCE OF PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF, NEAR 
BUCHAREST. 
Upon the preceding page we have engraved a View of the Residence 
of Prince Gortschakoff, in the ne'ghbourhcod of Bucharest; and sub- 
joiu an interesting account of an inspection of troops by the Prince, in 
the neighbourhood, from the journal of a Correspondent, who has just 
returned from the seat of war :— 

Some days ago I went to see Priace Gortschakoff review a portion of 
the Russian army, which was encamped about six miles from Bucharest. 
The vast plains ot Wallachia are admirably adapted for displays ot this 
kind, or for the more serious operations of actual war. There was not 
a wall or hedge, and scarcely a tree, to impede the mov ts of the 
troops. There were about 18,000 men present. They at first formed in 
line, with the artillery on the extreme left, and next to them the cavalry, 
composed of lancers and hussars, and then came the infantry. The 
infantry, regiment by regiment, then broke into open column; ef come 
panies, and marched past the Genera!. Each company, as it passed be- 
fore the Prince, cheered; and the light troops ran by in double time, 
for about two hundred yards, cheering ali the way. The cavalry 
mnarched by in squadrons, each squadron cheering when they 
came in front of the Commander-in-Chief, and a body of 
Hulans, who waited some little time behind, went past at a charge, 
shouting wildly. The light ebay also went past at full gallop. Lach 
regiment of i: fantry then formed in close column, with cavalry and ar- 
tihery on theirrear They were,in a |, a mag ificent body of troops, and 
went through the different movements wih wonderful precision. The 
eilect of the great mass of infantry formed in close column, with the sun 
sparkling on their helmets, was very fi e. Seen at a distance it looked 
like alake of flames. When the inspection was over the troops marched 
off the , round to their respective quarters ; exch bocy, as it passed, sing- 
ing the National Authem, er some war song. Prince Gortechehoft is more 
than sixty years of age ; but he is firm and erect, and has all the appear- 
ance of a veteran soldier. None of the Generals under his orders seem 
less than fifty years old, and all have the same stern, war-worn look. 








FORTRES § OF SEMENDRIA. 


! 

THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. 

(From our 8 yecial Correspondent.) | 

NEGOTIN, Dec. 25. 

TnreReE are two ways in summer leading from the Austrian frontier at | 
Semlar to the Turki-h at Widdin: the first short and agree«ble, the 
second long and fatiguing In winter, however, there is no choice. The 
navigation of the Danube, so sgreeable and se varied by splendid 
scenery, is interrupted by the frost, and the traveller who seeks to 
journey into Turkey must perforce cor sent to undergo the long privations 
of aland j urney. These privations are very much increased by the 
mountainous formation of the country through which it ie necessary to 
pase, and by the natural impediments euperndded of snow, ice, and fog. 
It was not, therefore, without considerable preparation that your 
Correspondent started from Belgrade on a journey crossing Servia, and 
on a route encompaesed by alps of considerable height. The roads, it 
was well known, were execrable in good weather. What might they 
not be after snow had lain upon them? Inne, it was equally certain, there 
were none—at leart in the European sense of the word. It was, there- 
fore, politic to carry, besides the usual baggage and complement of fur 





pelieses, a coverlet to sleep on, tea, knives and forks and spoons, napkins, 


| and provisions. 


A hurricare was blowing at Belgrade on the 1¢éth of December. The 


snow had fallen thick throughout the night, and but little chance ap- 


peared of change. It was, therefore, under unpromising auspices that 
the little party of horsemen composing our expedition left Belgrade 
behind. Perhaps, under mcre favourable circumstances, the sight of 
the semi-Turki+h city in ite prominent position on the promontory that 
ocmmends the Danube and the Save might have been picturesque and 
beautiful. The sight of minarets intermixed with Christian steeples is 
not a spectacle that leaves the mind long unimpressed. The struggle of 
the Crescent and the Cross is manifest externally; the Turk and the 
Chr'stian mingling in the etreete, and scowling at each other. All this 
is present tothe n ind. But snow and wind, with its accompaniments, 
soon drive attention from all, except from one’s self ; and the traveller, 


shivering, turns bis back on Belgrade, and commences the ascent of the 
the sides are hides of oxen, sheep, and pigs, in various stages of emoke 


hills behind it. Suddenly, as the upland opens, one sees through the 
rents in the dusky clouds the square towers of a ruined Roman castle 
The Crescent and the Cross vanish for a moment, and dim visions of 
Imperia) leziors guarding Servian pasees rise before the eye. By the 





SERVIA® VILLAGE, 


time the ideas thus raised and dwelt on are replaced by others, a village 
is in eight, consisting of small, low houses, made of wood and mud, and 
covered with the branching straw of Indian corn, Each little cottage, 
with ite dirty yard and oxen, its watchful dog and gobbling geese, nestles 
separat: ly, in the mid-t of orchards eurrounded by wooden palisades, 
six or seven feet in height. In the centre of the place is the 
inn where the horses and their riders park together and take re- 
freshments. There are but two apertures in the common inn of Servia: 
through the first the traveller enters, and through the second the smoke 
of a blazing fire makes its exit. In truth, the houses in Servian villages, 
like those in the Highlands of Scotland, are more like chimneys than 
anything else. The fire and the smoke are such paramount necessities, 
that all is sacrificed to them. Round the cheerful logs that blaze in the 
midst, the Servian squats and sips. With his complement ef saucepans 
the metandjiah makes the coffee of the guests, or boils the beans, which 
are the only fare obtainable in days of fast. Hanging in festoons along 


and preservation. Higher up the chimney are lines on lines of strips of 
beef; and straggling everywhere, on pegs, and poles, and naile, the fat 
of hoge ani wedders is suspended till the day ot marketing. In th® 
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SERVIAN OX-WAGGON, 


mid-t of the smoke which emanates not only from the blazing logs, but 
from the pipes of every person in the place, the martial figure of the 
Tartar, with moustache and arms, the far less handsome uniform ef the 
Europeans; and the stalking innkeeper, with red cap and white apron, 
and his store of knives stuck in his belt, are but dimly visible, and look 
like visions of the Brocken. Such is a truthful eketch of the first 
Servian inn I entered—a picture which may be found repeated through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. 

Grotshka, on the map, seems no great distance from Belgrade. The 
road, however, was so bad that it was dark before we reached it. The 
inn had one advantage, which the first we visited had not: it hada 
stove and a window; and when the door was openrd, a ecore of swine- 
here's, drovers, and peasants were dimly visible on the raised dais, which 
forms the sleeping place fcr all. On this a Turk was squatting, ard 
quietly erjoying a nargbilé. Around him were the drowsy forms of 
sleepy peasants ; the cunning face of the Sipza trader peered amidst the 
amoke; and ths meian’j‘ah was quietly making coffee amidst the noise 
and uproar. 

It may be well to remind the traveller who visits Servia that, for five 
weeks before Christmas- 
day and for seven before 
Easter, the Greek Church 
enacts a fast from every- 
thing but fish and vege- 
tables. Accordingly, at 
Grotshka, beans and pa- 
prikatsch (a peppery soup 
of salted fieh) was all the 
food that could be had. 
We rejoiced that some 
excellent saucissons de 
Lyons, a cold roast tur- 

“key, and sardines, from 
Bordeaux, were part of 
our stores, which enabled 
us to eke out the misera le 

| Fe | Servian fare. But it was 
~ PRAY with a still more pleasur 

\ able senre that we laid 

out our well-prepared bed 
upon the boards of the 
inn, when we discevered 
that there were no sepa- 





eh Ree ™ rate rooms for travellers, 
a = = and no beds to be had 

— —=" = in Servia. There is no 
———"_ denying, however, that 


Nitrest nie 


SHRVIAN PEASANT. 


sleeping in cone room, 
in company of twenty 
others, is a practice to 
which more civilised Europeans do not at first become reconciled 
There is no general esprit de convenance which makes the silence on 
which sleep depends imperative. Those who fall asleep at six per- 
haps will rire at three, whilst others who goto roost at nine will posa- 
sibly be up as late as six. There is, therefore, no single instant of 
silence or repose. Those who are accustomed to it, however, sleep in 
spite of noise. The only quiet and noiseless things about, are one 
or two varieties of the insect species, who are as indefatigable in their 
attacks as the noise is ceaseless. A Servian inn affords you every day 
what Punch’s Eastern Correspondent has gracefully called an Arabian 
Night's Enterta’nment, “ Late to bed, early to rise,” is the result of such 
di comforts. The Servians and Turks, whose skins are hardened from 
early youth to every species of insect attack, get up as fresh as I would 
get up from a bed at Long’s. The former, as they rise, devoutly say 
their “ cospodi pomilni,” bow down their heads as they make three times 
the sign of the cross, and depart on their errands; the Turks, more 
cleanly, wash themeelves, And thus the scene is renewed each night 
and morning. 

Early dawn saw us on the road to Semendria. The way for a time 
remained as dul! es that from Bel- 
grade to Grotshka; but as the sun 
appeared above the hills, the Da- 
pube came in sight, its frozen sur- 
face glistening in the rays, whilst 
behind it, in the limpid atmcephere , 
lay the plains of the Banat and the 
montains of Weisshirchen. If you 
have seen from Klostunenburg, 
above Vienva, the hills that form 
the gorge in which the town of 
Presburg lies, then may you have 
a faint idea of the distant view 
from Grotehka of the mountains of 
Weisekirchen. There, not many 
years ago, a series of fearful en- 
gagements marked the quarrels of 
the Servians and the [ungarians. 
Weisskirchen, a strongly-fortified 
town, wae taken and retakrn twice. 
This querrel between the Servians 
and Hungarians wae a strenge one- 
Previous to the break-out of the 
war between Austria and Hungary 
there had been a quarrel between 
the M-gyars and the Croats, on the 
Banat, on a question of education 
The Hungarians were desiious of 
imposing upon the Croats their lan- 
guage. This the Croats resisted, 
and they were numbered during 
the revolution gst the ies ot Hungary. The Servians, 
whose antipathy to Austria is very great, were ready to join the 
Magyars; and many of their chiefs were at Pesth when the Hungarian 
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pursued by the Magyar leaders, and 
the Servians were alienated by the 
same assumption which had de 

prived Hungary of the sympathy 
of the Croats. The more politic 
Servians, wh lst refusing to be ab- 
sorbed in the Hungarian nation- 
ality, determin 4 -one to return to 
their homes, others to fight the 
Austrians in Italy. Austria, how- 
ever with con-iderable cleverness 
fomented the qusrrel of the Ser- 
vians and Hungsriane, and then 
obtained well-timed assistance from 
the former. Hence the battles of 
Weisskirc’en, which rank among t 
the sharpest ard best-contested of 
the Hungarian struggle. 

There is nothing eo free or inspirit- 
ing as a glorious sunrise; and none 
was ever more so than on the occasion of our leaving Grotehka. At the 
foot of the Servian hills, which reared their forms to an encrmous 
height upon the right, and casting bright reflections on the frozen Da- 
nube, towered the countless tquares of the Roman fortress of Semen- 
dria; impregnable possibly at the period of the battering-ram, but of 
little use at present, though containing a small garrison. A pity it 
would be to see this stately edifice ard splendid reminiscence destroyed 
by modern cannon-balls. Behind the fortress, and far away to the left, 
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| were stretched the ample folds of the Austrian landscape. The winter 


wind had not yet robbed the Servian oaks of their withered leaves ; the 
sharp northern gusts had drifted almost all the snow into holes and 
gullies ; the plains of the Banat, brown with reeds, Jay broad and ma- 
jestic in the morning sun, and the light blue hills in the distance formed 
anobe picture. What a contrast betwren the great remains of the 
Roman conquerors and the humble wooden, broad-brimmed, red-tiled, 
ricketty cottages of the Servians. Of such the town of Semendria is 
entirely composed. There is but one house in the town that bas more 
than a ground floor, and that belongs to a minister. Yet Semendria is 
a large trading city, through which the cotton traffic of Turkey passes 
on its way to Trieste. It furnishes with fish, caught in the Danube, almost 
half of Servia ; and exports hides, tallow, and lard to foreign countries. 
It is in Semendria, also, that one begins to see real Servian peasant 
women. One rarely finds them about on theroads as they keep very 
| much at home; but here they were marketing and bargaining at the 
little shops, in highly picturesque attire. Their white woollen robes are 
| embroidered with blue and red list; they wear the eandal with a 
brown and red stocking; a white or red drapery hangs from the 
back of a species ef comb or crown, adorned with silver, and some- 
| times golden coins; and collars of the same pieces adorn their neeks. 
It is computed that in this species of ornament the Servian women 
altogether possess upwards of 10,000,000f.; a sacred fund, which is 
never touched except in times of war and peril, and when it becomes 
imperative to defend the national independence. The custom firet 
aro-e apparently at the time of the Turkish inroads, the Osmanlies ge- 
nerally respecting the property on the persons of women, who thus 
became the safest repositories for Servian saving>. 

Pojarewacs, remarkable, perhaps, for little more than that its name 
is given to a well-known treaty with the Turks, is the second sleeping 
siation on the road from Belgrade. From thence the country gradually 
rises till the road entwincs its:lf amongst the gorges of the valley of 
the Ptk; whose precipitous -ides barely give paseage to the bullock. 
carts of the Servian peasantry. The magpies no longer peck their food 
from off the backs of swine ; the trees no longer crowd the landscape, 
transformed into incipient hayricks, for in the lowlands the oaks 
appear to serve two purposes—the acorns feed the swine, and the 
twisted boughs are Jaden with the hay from the broad-leaved maize; but 
snow and ice are closely packed around, the mountains which roar above 
one on each side are peopled by bears, and the recks are rich in lead 
and iron. The road through the gorges of the Pék is generally in the 
| bed of the river, and it seemed an inviting place for a brigand attack ; 
but this in Servia ie never known. The people, bristling as they are 
| with arms, their shining pietols and horn-hilted kuives siiching out of 
| their belts, are peaceful when they are not engaged against a foreign 

enemy. Their swine feed in the rece:ses of the forest, and afford them 
ample revenue. The land is rich in the yield of wheat and 
maize, and scarcely requires tilling; the population is thin, and 
here, certainly, “there is room enough for ail.” The valley of the 
Pék opens as one ascends, its course until the village of Kruchenitza is 
reached, where one eats and sleeps in the usual unsatisfactory manner, 
The weather, whieh until we reached S«mendria bad been cold, became 
milder, and was quite genial in the val ey of the Pk ; and it was undera 
pure and almost cloudie-s sky that Neresnitau, at the fuot of a high 
range of mountains, wae passed. From thence the road begins to ascend 
and winds through tie gorges of the chain of mountains, which, 
where they extend into Tukey, sre cailed the Balkan. The mildness 
of the weather was very deceptive, however. Although on the plain 
below the snow was well nigh meitec, and the eky was pure, we were 
not long to enjoy those advantages. The wind, as we advanced, appeared 
to sigh umongst the beeches; then the darkness of thick clouds en. 
veloped us and the landscape. The snow under foot became higher, 
the fog drifting through the trees suspended to their brancues large crys- 
talline formations, which, dropping on the road, formed a rough and 
slippery medium. The horses’ hoofs gradually sunk deeper and deeper, 
and soon a snow-drift appeared in eight, which it became evident it was 
impostible to pass. In vain attempts were made to turn this obstacle. 
The way was along the crest of a heg-backed mountain, and precipitous 
descents on both sides prevented sli further passage. This most pro- 
voking barrier put an end to all hopes of reaching Widdin through the 
pass of Maidampék ; and, necessity compelling, our horses’ heads (not 
reluctantly as regarded them) were turned, and after dark the village 
of Neresnitsa, with its humble inn, was welcomed with considerable 
pleasure 

Rather than return to Pojarewacs—from which another and a longer 
road leads to Widdin—it was determined to strike across country, and 
join the road some distance forward. A guide, in the shape of the 
master of the inn st Neresnitea, promised to see us in safety through 
the cross roads, but decamped after seeing us to Miln tza, a village com- 
posed of mixed Wallachs and Servians. The whole of this portion of 
Servia is thus composed; and the Greek cap of the native is diversified 
by the sheep-skin covering of the Wallach. It is only since 1833 that 
this portion of the country has for med part of Servia, end has become inde- 
pendent. The pe ple then were still rayahs, and retain in part the 
sullen manner of the Christian subjects of the Porte. The Servianus are 
hospitable toa degree. At Schetoh,a ‘‘tile village where it became 
necesvary at night io repme, the largest houre (which is the hall 
of justice) was heated and prepared for our repose, there. being 
no sleeping-place in the tavern of the place; and your Oor- 
reepondent was served at dinner by the Mayor of the village, 
and attended by the dirov, or policeman, who punctually came 
in to keep the fire up end to attena to hic wants; and, 
further on, during the cay, a second curious instance of the hospitable 
feeling was witnessed at u village. n pasting a house, and asking the 
way, the master rushed cut, accompanied by a priest ani almcet all his 








army was at the gates of Vienna. But here, again, a false polioy was 


relatives. Each of them clamoured to have the honour of dragging us 


in to eat and drink at their expenre. ‘‘ Have some fish,” seid the 
master of the houre; “ Take wine,” raid the priest; “ A bottle of raki,” 
said a third; and so the chorus went round. But we refused the e 
kind offers, left our half tipsy yet hospitable friends, and with d ffi- 
culty escaped from a ecore of sim:lar invi ations from each house in th 
village. Two young men, as we went forth into the fields, were the las: 
who cried “ Tuke wine, take raki;” and our horses were put to speed to 
avoid theirkind intentions. Itseemst’ at this was the ann'versary of the 
pat on saint of the village, and during three days feasting is the order of 
the day ; and it is est-emed aspecial adventage to have strangers at the 
board. The priest, on these occasions, generally honours the feast with 
his prescnce. He is generally an humble m n, paid chiefly by the proce: ds 
of marriage ceremonies, baptisms, and burials, who earning a little theo- 
logy at B Igrade, is sent by the Archbishop to his native village, where 
he at first acts as curate, and then succeeds his rector. The influence of 
the priest a, porred to me to be considerable ; if one may judge of this 
from the reepeut paid him by his parishioners, who kics his hand, and 
pay him other marks of respect at his approach. In Russia it is not eo 
the pope, or priest, is an object rather of ridicule than reepect ; but there 
he belong: to a country differently constituted from Servia. The pricsts 
tn this country bave asked to be entrusted with the right of education ; 
but, as there ie great jealousy of Russia, and as the Czar is protector of 
the Greek religion, the Servians refuse to allow their priests to meddle 
in the teaching of their children. In the primary schools—of which 
there are great numbere—there are lay teachers and the priest come 
every Sundey to give what religious instruction he may. The priests 
are uppointed by the Archbishop of Belgrade, who himself is nominated 
by the Senate and Prince in eonjunction. 

Popowitz, on the main road to Negotin, was ultimately reached in 
safety ; and Chuprier, a large town on the Moldava, was a reeting-place 
for the night. The road then leads to Krivivir, and across the moun- 
tains to Bohowacs. Here the snow rendered the road again hardly 
passable. The hurricane which blew at Belgrade on the day of our 
departure had filled the reads with snow, uprooted scores of large trees 
which had fallen croesways, and whose boughs impeded travelling. 
Three days elapsed before we came in sight of Zaichar, and then an 
Open road brought us to our present quarters in Negotin. 








THE LATE SNOW-STORYM. 


The metropolis, en Sunday, so far as the estate of its main thorough- 
fares was concerned, bore little resemblance to the London of Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday Jast, when its s:reets were piled with a mix- 
ture of snow and mud, through wh:ch omnibuses, cabs. and foot passen- 
gers plashed their way with difficulty. The rain, which commenced to 
fall on Friday evening, and continued at intervals throughout the night, 
with a total absence of frost, resuming again about ten o’c'ock on Saturday 
morning, and pouring down without int: rmission unti about three o'clock, 
completely changed the aspect of the metropolis. The mud became liquid, 
while the action of the rain, united with the mildness of the temperature, 
speedily converied huge masses of snow into water. The effect of this 
upon the streets was such that, on level spots, a series of ponds were 
formed upon the roadways, the footways at the same time being often 
overflowed, owing to the stoppage of the water channels through the 
accumulated snow. On the other hand, where the slightest decli. ity 
existed, the water in the earlier part of ee day rushed down like a 
cataract,+weep ng mud and snow beforeit. This was especially the case on 
Ho!born-hill, where a vast body of snow lay heaped up til Friday night, 
and through which street orderlies were employed in making and keeyng 
clear a channel tothe gullier,soasto prevent the lower part of Farringdon- 
street from becoming flooded. A number of dust carts belonging ts the 
#.reet contractors were drawn up and down the streets with beams at- 
tached behind by means of chains, end which, sweeping along the sur- 
face, comprerse’ the water from the snow, and speedily cleared the car- 
riage way. In the earlier part of the morning few cabs were out, but 
towards the middie of the day they were fully equal to the usual supply. 
This was airo the case with the on nibuses ; few \ehicles of either descrip- 
tion driving the extra catile which they had been com; elied to ure on 
the previous days. On Sunday the action of the thaw had been so 
complete, that the principal s.reets of the metropolis generally re- 
assumed their ordinary aspect. 

Some alerm was felt lest the endden thaw micht cause destructive 
flooas in low-lying districts. The weight of water brought from t' ¢ up- 
Jands sloping to the Medway was ro great, that the river gradually rose 
on Sunday night to an alarming height. overtiowing its banks snd floed- 
ing the neichvouring fields and meadows to a far greater extent than 
during the floods which occurred on the 26th and 2let of October last, 
and which cccasioned the loss of a number of lives at Hadlow. at 
Ma.dstone the paths and wharfs on each side of the river were placed 
completely uncer water, which, in passing under the bridge, assumed the 
wiid strength ofa torrent. The cellars of the houses near the bridge 
were filled with water. 

Un Saturday must distressing information was received from the 
various ou! por.s and Coast Guard stations, giving in detail the disastrous 
effects of the late enow-stor.. along the north-east and wes'ern coust, 
which not only invoives an immense destruction of property, but a'so a 
considerable joxs of life. From the accounts received, it would appear 
that not Jess than 120 vessels were driven on shore at various points on 
the coast, most ot which, from the violence and continuance of the siorm, 
bave become total wrecks, their cargoes lost. and many valuable lives 
sacrificed : and itis feared, from the iarge quentity of wreck that is to 
be reen floating in the . hannel, that a number of wrecks have oceurred 
at sea by collisions occasioned by the extreme opacity caused by ihe 
falling snow. 

deveral persons were frozen to death during the storm. A travelling 
tumb er and his two little boys were seized by the frost when making 
their way from Sheffield to Glossop. They were found standing against 
@ wali—the father with his legs frozen stiff, and hie twe children by the 
side of him, one on the other, dead! The father survives. A man was 
tuund dead by the roadside near Barnesgreen, towards Middi-ton. A 
woinsn Was lost wm a driftat Oldham ; a man was burned to death at Hey- 
wood by ae again.t the furnace of a locomotive engine upon v hich 
he was warming hi«weelf; and achild was lost in the s.ow at the same 
place, but was recovered after a long and p:inful search ; and it is feared 
that upon the moors in the West Riding of Yorkshire, east of Lancashire , 
and in Derbyshire, many ¢asualties have eccurred. 

5 EpinBURGH.—The frest broke up on Saturday, a rapid thaw, with a 

rizzlimg sicet, having set in about one o’clock, which soon converted 
the ice and trocden snow on the strecis and pavemenis into s!ush 
and water. In passing along the pavements during the progress of ‘he 
— yee peas = fail to anai hematise those negligent 
shopkeepers ard householders whose portions of the fooipath were left to 
become puddies almost ankle deep. - 





“ Swowgp-up.”—The Rev. G. W. Brameld, M.A., of Lincoln 
College, Vicar of East Merkham with West D-«yion, Nottinghamshire, 
was sppointed to pr: belore the Oxford Un ersity on Friday, being 
Epiphany ; but he tein. sphed to apprise the Vice-Chancelior that he 
couid not come in consequence of the railway being blocked up with the 
snew. 

Wrecx or a Sreamer.—The steamer Yorkshireman was 
totally wrecked during the storm of last week. On Wedneed y, at half- 


past two o'clock p.m, she left Morecambe with only one pa-senger ; ana. 
although it was blowing a strong gale, ed factonly util 
she came in sight of the lighthouse at aghadee. The Copeland 
hght was not ubservabl-, owing to the snow equails; and the inten- 


tion of the captain being to keep to the t of the Copelands, 
and toshun the Sound, dangerous on such a nieht; he imagined that 
he was doin, so when he sailed to the right of the light which was vis bie, 
but which proved to be the lighthouse vo: Donaghacee. By this nistake 
he was led into the very danger which he had endeavourea to avoid, and 
t-e first apprisal of it «as the striking of the steamer, at half-past eleven 
o'clock p.m., upon a bed of rocks, aboat « mile to the north-west of 
Dovaghadee. The fore compartment imwediarely filled with water; 
and im a ehort time the stern canted towards the ncrth; and scarcely 
an hour had elap ed from the time at which she struck, when she was 
broken in two at the fore part of the paddie-box; and the bow portion 
twisted round til! it was ac right angies wi h the remeinder of the vescel. 
About a quar.cr past twelve, the bow portion began to break up, and it 
then became evident 10 Captain Silly that ic would be folly t« risk any 
iurther te lives of thore avoard, as there was no , rospect uf their being 
able to render the smallest asristance towards ti.e saving of the verse! or 
her cargo ; accerdingly the boats were lowered, and, at ha!!-past twelve 
o’clo k the mate, with twelve others, ae the passenger, dropped 
down under the ship's quarter, and at one o'clock one of the quarter. boats 
with acrew of seven 8, #Ol aso Uuder the shelter of the stern. 
There they remained until seven o'clo.k on Ihursday morning, duing 
which time signal lights were kept burning, and pistois firi with un- 

ed constancy by the on sbore. At seven o'clock quarter- 
boat left the vessel, and having made to @ particular spot indieaved by 
ihe barning of a large blue-light, succeeded, with t dificuity and at 





considerable danger, in effecting a landing, in w they were a 
time afterwards llowed by the life-boat and her crew. uf 
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THE LATE SNOW-STORM. 
THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


® our Journal of last week we recorded the most remarkable effects of 
the great feli of snow, which commenced on Tuesday night, and conti- 

nued during pert of Wednesday morning; by which the traffic of the 

metropolis suffered an interruption so great as forcibly to remind one of 

the inconvenience experienced from the great Cab Strike, with the addi- 

tion of an Omnibus Desertion. Such a great fall of snow had not 

been remembered in the metropolis for many years: many of the 

inhabitants found their homes almost blocked up, the strong easterly 

wind having drifted the snow in some parts to a height of three feet 

above the doors and area railings. The scraping and shovelling of the 

snow from the footpath, according to the Police Act, and the 

shooting of it into the carriage-way, soon formed an additional 
obstruction to the passage of the few conveyances in the roads. Early 
on Wednesday morning the streets presented a truly desolate appear- | 
ance; and, later in the day, the omnibuses were “ few and far between ;” | 








4 LONDON STREET SCENE DURING THE LATE FROST. 


and these were mostly drawn by three, and even four, horses attached 
tothem. Of the cabs, fully one-half of those out were drawn by two 
horses tandem. 


THE RAILWAY. 


But the most serious interruption to the course ot metropolitan 
business arose from the effect of the snow blocking up the various lines 
of railway, owing to which the mail and other trains were delayed to an 
extent unknown for many years past; and, probably, unprecedented 
since the introduction of the railway system. 

Our Illustration represents one of these instances of railway obstruc- 
tion—a blocked-up train—where the snow was up to the buiffer- beam of 
an engine, sufficient to stop a train, as the wheels became clogged, and 
would not goround. To free the train, the men, with spades or scoops, 
clear the rails for eight or ten feet at a time; when, however, the snow 
drifted down from the top of the cutting, thus filling up nearly as fast as 
the men cleared. 

The scene of the Engraving is this operation at night. 
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RAILWAY TRAIN IN THE SHOW, 


(Jan. 14, 1854. 


SCENE IN THE POOL OF THE THAMES. 


The severity of the late weather has been felt more or less in every- 
thing connected in any way with commerce; but perhaps nothing in 
the mercantile world has suffered more from the effects of the inclement 
season than the shipping interest: frightful storms and wrecks, frozen 
rivers and detained shipping, have been unhappily the order of the day; 
and the commencement of 1854 will be remembered by all as unpa- 
ralleled in the history of cold weather. 

Our Sketch represents the river as it appeared on Wednesday week 
For some days previously the ice had increased to such an extent 
as to render the navigation of the river above bridge not only difficult 
and dangerous, but so destructive to the bows and paddies of the steam- 
vessels plying between London, Chelsea, Woolwich, and other parts of 
the Thames, that it became n to discontinue running them; 
which, coupled with the scarcity of vehicles and doubtful travelling on 
land, occasioned an amount of public inconvenience unequalled on any 
previous occasion. 

Under the circumstances before noticed the river assumed a most 
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Peel, which was stranded, and under whose stern the schooner was 
driven, and, having got a line, affixed an oar to it, and threw 
t in the direction of the ill-fated vessel; the line reached 
the schomer, bu: the poor fellows were so exhausted they could 
not take advantage of this ussistance. By-and-by a huge wave 
was’ed one man out of the fore rigging; aud the vessel made 
three or four more lurches; after which it seemed to subside towards 
the haven, and many a prayer was brea‘ hed for the drowning men who 
were still piteously crying for help, and lifting their hands above their 
heads, as another huse wave broke over and buried the vessel 
beneath. The crowd of spectators held their breath, and when 
the ve-sel rose again, tho-e who had struggled so long, dying 
nch by inch, struggled no more, except one bald headed seaman, 
who bad, been washed by the wave from the main rigging into the 
waist of the ves-el. and who was seen tor a minute, as the vessel drove 
away towards the point. His face was turved tothe people on the shore 
with a despairing look for assistance, and his hands were pointed towards 
heaven SoD, too, his trials and struggles were ended ; for another ee* 
et uck the vessel and trrned her bottom up, ex'inguishiug the life of 
the poor feliow, and hid rz in an insiast the miczzavie speetacle pre- 
sented by the body of ais unhappy shipmate. The pent up air having 
buret the cides of the vessel, tube, casks, sailors’ hammocks, and loo e 
planks were scstieved amongst the waves, and the sad sight closed. 
From the time of the vessel striking on the Herd Sand until she turned 
bottom up on the rocks, was only «bout three-quarters of an hour. She 
st:uck at eleven, and all was over by a quarter to twelve. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


VISCOUNT BERESFORD. 

Time, in its course, is rapidly removing from amongst us those stalwart 
chieftains who, on either side, 
have made the late war a glo- 
rious and imperishable theme. 
All the Marshals of the great 
Napole n are now dead: our own 
mighty Ca.tain, when the vault 
of St. Paul’s closed over him, left 
few of his attendant warriors be- 
hind him. One of the last was 
the subject of this notice— William 
Beresford—a soldier whose daring 
and briiliant deeds have placed 
him in fair juxtaposition with 
Murat, Ney, and other paladins cf 
the opponent Imperial hest. 

William Carr Beresford—Vis- 
© count Beresfo'd, Baron Beresford 

f Albuera, and of Dungarvon, co. Waterford ; a General in the British 
Army, Governor of Jersey, P.C.,G.C B., GC.S., K.T.8., K.S.F., K.S.H, 
Colonel-in-Chief of the 60th Foot, Colonel of the 16th Foot, Duke of 
Elvas, Marquis of Campo-Mayer and Count Francoso, a Field- Marshal 
of Portugal, and a Captain-General of Spain—was the son of 
George De la Poer, first Marquis of Waterford. William 
Carr Beresfor! was born in 1770, and entered the British army 
in 1785. His first -ervice. were performed in Nova Scotia, his next at 
Toulon. He fought through the Egyptian campaign in 1800. He then, 
as Brigadier-General, commanded in Southern America, and seized upon 
Buenos-Ayres, but was at length forced to yield to number-, and became 
a prisoner of war to the French. He escaped from captivity in 1807. 
After some armed assistance rendered to the Koyal family of Portugal ; 
and, after acting us Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Madeira, 
Beresford became a leader in the Peninsular struggle. His subsequent 
career is embodied in the history of that victorious war. He was with 
Sir John Moore at Corunna. On the 25th of April, 1808, the rank of 
Major-General was conferred upon Beresford; and in February, 1809, 
he was ordere | to proceed a second time to Portugal, for the purpose of 
taking the command of the army of that kingdom, under the authority 
of the Prince Regent of Portugal, with the locai rank of Lieutenant 
General. His appointment as Marshal Commanding (Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley being Marshal-Genera! and Commander-in-Chief of the Portuguese) 
was made on the Ist of March, 1809; and placing himeelf, as soon as 
possible, at the head of 12,000 men, he, with chivalrous valour. attacked 
the French in the north of Portugal, crossed the Upper Douro, drove 
Loiso.’s division ba‘k to Amarante, and there, uniting with « force 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley pursued the retreating enemy till that divi- 
sion of the Frerch army was utterly di-organixed. Beresford, then, en- 
tirely re organised and re-ci-ciplined the Portuguese army, and, on the 
27th August, 1810, led them to the victory of Busaco. For this he was 
created a Knight of the Bath. Upon many memorable occasions Sir 
William Beresford performed the duties of a General of Division ; and 
not one among the i lustrious leaders who contributed to the military 
renown of Evgland during the campaigns of Spain and Portugal, ever 
displayed more ability, daring, or devotion, in carrying out the instruc- 
tions of his commander. 

Having assumed, in 1811, an independent and separate command, he 
won gainst Soult, on the 16th May of that year, the sanguinary and 
m+ morable battle of Albuera, where he personally displayed prodigies 
of valour. This victory gained him the thanksof Parliament. In the 
subsequent course of the war, Sir Willism Bere-ford was present at 
Badajoz, where the Duke of Welliogton marked his conduct with 
es; ecial approbation; at Salamanca, where he was severely wounded ; 
at Vittoria; at the various battles in the Pyrenees; at Nivelle, where 
he led the right of the centre ; at Nive; and at Orthez. He commanded 
the Briti-h troops which took possession of Bordeaux, and he esubse- 
quently bore a disti guished partin the battle of Toulouse He was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Beresford, the 17th May, 1814, anda 
grant of £2000 p’r annum was made to himself and the two next in- 
heritors of the title; but he died without issue. Soon after his re- 
turn to this country the city of London presented him with a valuable 
eword; and in July, 1815, he received the acknowledgments and 
thanks of the Prince Regent; and he obtained various honours both 
British and foreign 

In the latt-r end of the summer of 1815, Lord Beresford was com- 
mi-sioned to proceed to Portugal, for the purpose of negotiating with 
respect to the suppor: to be rendered by that country aguinst the ene- 
mies of England; bat the necessity for any aid from Portugal soon 
passed away ; and Lord Beresford continued to maintain so good an un- 
derstanding with the Portugucse Government, that within two years 
from that \ime he was «mj;loyed by them to preceed to Rio Janeiro, 
where he suppressed a conspira-y that at first threatened to be formi- 
dable. In the year 1822 he received the appommtment of Lieutenant- 
Geteral of the Ordnance, the command of the 16th Foot, and became a 
Viscount. In 1825 he was promoted to the rank of General in the 
army; and, when the Duke of Wellingtos was head of the Government 
in 1828, Viscount Beresford served under him as Master-General of the 
Ordnance, which office he held till the Whigs came into power, in No- 
vember, 1830; when his public career ended. 

Viscount Beresford married, en the 29ih Nov., 1832, Louisa. youngest 
daughter of William Beresford, Lord Decies, Archbishop of Tuam, and 
widow of Thomas Hope, Esq., of Deepdene, Surrey. By this lady, who 
died the 2ist July, 1851, hia Lordship leaves noiasue. Viscount Beres- 
ford departed this life on the 8th inst., at his seat, Bedgebury Park, 
near Goudhurst, Kent. 

The late Rear-Admiral Sir John Poer Beresford, of Bagnall, county 
of Waterford, K.C.B , K.T.%., was Viecount Beresford’s brother. 

A more copious and detailed account of the distinguished services of 
Viscount Bere-ford, with a fine Portrait, from a painting by Reuben 
Sayers, appeared in the ILLusTaaTeD Lonpon News for Dec. 18, 1852. 


WILLIAM CONYNGHAM, LORD PLUNKET. 


Tus family of Plunket, from which Lord Plunket descended, claimed 
to be a branch of that from 
which springs the noble house 
of Louth. His Lordship’s 
father was the Rev. Thomas 
Plunket, a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, officiating 
in Dublin; and his mwther, 
Mary, sister of Redmond 
Conyngham, Eeq He was 
the Kev. Thomes Piunket's 
second son; the late Dr. 
Plunket, an eminent physi- 
cian, was the elder. This se- 
cond sen, Wi. liam Conyngham 
Plunket, was born at Innis- 


killen in July, 1764; he was | 
' other valuables, which they immediately 


— | : 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he obtained a scho- 





larship, taking his degree of B.A. He was called to the Irish 
bar in 1787. His speedy success in the legil profession soon brought 
him into public notic-; he entered the Irish House of Com- 
mons as member for the borough of Charlemont; and henceforward, 
for more than half a century. the name of Plunket stood prominent 
in almost every great political or legal event that occupied the attenti n 
of his country. At the trials consequent upon the rebellion of 1798, 
Mr. Plunket appeared among the counsel for the defence. He displayed 
much forensic ability in bis speech in favour of the unfortunate Henry 
Sheares, who. together with his brother, John Sheares—both barristers 
and gentlem n of family and station—was convict+d of high treason, 
and suffered the penalty of the law. Mr. Plunket, after voting against 
the Legi-lative Union, alli-d himself more closely with the high Whig 
party ; and, in the prosecutions for another rehell.on, or rather insur- 
rec'ion that of Emmett and others, in 1803—Mr. Plunket was one of the 
counsel forthe Crown. At the trial of the unhappy and misguided 
leader of the conspiracy, Mr. Plunke'’s conduct gave rse to some ani- 
madversion. The prisoner, it seems, had adduced no evidence in his 
own behalf, nor had a speech been delivered for him. yet Mr Plunket 
insisted on the exercise of his right to a reply. which he made with an 
energy rather unusual on such occasions. This was thought to come 
with less grace from him, as he had been the known intimate friend and 
frequent guest of the prisoner’s father, Dr. Emmett. William Cobbett, 
in his Political Register, commented so violently on what Mr. Plunket 
had done, that the latter brought an action for libel again-t him, in 
1804, in the King’s Bench at Westminster, and recovered £500 damages. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Plunket’s advance went rapidly on. Three months 
after Robert Emmett’s execution he became Solicitor-General for Ireland ; 
and, shortly after, Attorney-General and a Privy Councill:r. 

Mr. Plunket resigned office, with his party, in May, 1807; his exten- 
sive business had by that time, placed him at the head of the Irish bar. 
In every Chancery suit he appeared as leading counsel, and continued 
in the undisputed enjoyment of his position from 1807 till 1827; in the 
course ef which period his fees, exclusive of profesional gains during 
the receding twenty years, could not have amounted to less than 
#120.000, or an average income of £6000 fer annum. In 1807 Mr 
Plunket had become a member of the British Hou e of Commons. He 
sat first, for a short time for Midhurst; and, subsequently, in 1812, he 
was returne.! for Dublin University. His firat important speech—one in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation—achieved Lis success in the imperial 
senste—a success which lasied throughout his subeequent Parliamentary 
course of fifteen years. 

In 1822 Mr. Plunket was again Irish Attorney-General. In 1827 he 
was elevated tothe Irish bench as Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and created a Peer of the United Kingdom, as Baron Plunket, of 
Newtown,county Cork. In 1830 he became Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
This high office he held, with the exception of an interval of four 
months in 1834-5, until 1841, when he wes succeeded by Lord Campbell. 
Lord Plunket, then seventy-six years of age, retired into private life. 
He died at his seat, Old Connaught, Wicklow, on the 5th inst. 

Such was the career of Williliam Conyngham Plunket: a man who, 
without attaining aetual greatness, was most useful to the State. He 
had intellectual powers of a very high order, and he knew well how to 
employ them best. His sound eense and cool judgment—his constant 
care, too, of his own interests—steadied his natural ardour, aud made his 
talents subservient to his own and the public advantage. He may 
have been blamed by the more fiery politicians of his country and party ; 
but there is no doubt that few lawyes and statesmen have more contri- 
buted to the dignity, stability, and reputation of the bar and Govern- 
ment in Ireland, than Chancellor Plunket. Lord Plunket married, in 
1791, Catherine, only daughter of John McCaus'and, Esq., of Strabane, 
M P. for the county of Donegal, by whom he had six sons, and four sur- 
viving daughters: of the latter, the eldest, Elizabeth is the widow of the 
Rev. Sir Francis Lynch Blowe, Bart; and the third, Isabella, wife of 
Henry Quin, Esq.. of Burleigh, county Wexford. The sons are :—1. 
Thomas, Bishop of Tuam, now second Lord Plunket, who is married to 
Louisa Jane, daughter of J. W. Foster. Esq, of Fanevalley, and has 
four daughters; 2. John, Q.C., who married a daughter of the late Chief 
Justice Bushe; 3. David, Examiner in the Irish Court of Common 
Pieas; 4. William Conynzham, in holy orders, Rector of Bray; 5. 
Patrick, a Commissioner of Bankrupts in Ireland; and 6. Robert, in 
holy orders, Dean of Tuam. 


SIR RICHARD GODIN SIMEON, BART. 


Sik RicHARD Simeon died on the 4th inst., at Swainston, Isle of 
Wight. in the seventieth 
year of bis age, He was 
the eldest son of Sir John 
Simeon, M P. for Read- 
ing, Senior-master of the 
Court of Chancery, who 
was, in 18! 1, at ‘be head 
of the commission fir 
placing in trust the real 
and personal estates of 
King George III. during 
his Majesty's illness. 
Lady Simeon, Sir Ri- 
chard’s mother, was the 
eldest daughter of John 

Cornwall, Esq, of Hendon House, Middlesex. 

Sir Richard was bore 21-t May, 1784; and married, 8th April, 1813, 
Louisa Edith, eldest deughter and co-heir of Sir Fitswillien Barrington, 
Bart.. of Swaineton, Isle of Wight and Barrington Hall, Essex; and by 
that lady (who had a right to quarter the Royal Arms of Englsend), he 
leaves several children; of whom the eldest son, now Sir John Simeon, 
third Baronet, who married, in 1840, Jane Maria, only daughter of 
Sir F. T Baker, Bart.,+at in Pariament, for the I-le of Wight. from 
1847 to 1851, when he relinqu'shed his seat on becoming a C.tholic. 
Sir Richard, whose deeease we record, succeeded his father in 1824, and 
served as High Sheriff of Hampshire in 1845 He was also the first 
member for the Isle of Wight, when made a county for Parliamentary 
purposes, under the Reform Act, and continued to repre+ent the island 
until compelled by ill-health to resign. He was well known as a 
scientific and practical agrculturalist. Sir Richerd was the repre- 
sentative of tue ancient family of Simeon. of Brightwell and Syrton, 
county Oxon, which for some generations enjoyed a previous Barometcy 
created in 1677. 


Witts.—The will of the Right Hon. Valentine Browne, 
Viscount Castierosse, and Earl of Kenmare, was proved in London by 
his widow and relict, the Countess of Kenmare; the personal y in 
England, and within the province of Canterbury, being sworn under 


£35,000. To the Countess he has ueathea £6000, es an annuity of 
£500 @ year under settlement, a!so the house and furniture at Belgrave- 
square, and the linen, pictures, &c., at the mansion at Killarney, and all 
plate, enumerated in a list, amonest other articles 100 silver handled 
knives, and a large quantity of silver forks and spoons, all carriages and 
horres. The manor of Hospital, and his estates in Limeriex, he leaves to 
his brother, the present Earl of Kenmare, who is also appointed residuary 
legatee of the real and personal estates, and an executor. To his servants 
he has left annuities. His Lordship was a Privy Councillor for Ireland, 
and a Trustee of the College of Maynooth.——The will of General Sir 
Augustus De Butte, K.C A., has been proved in London by his sons, 
Augustus De Butts, and James Whitshed De Butts, Esqrs., two of the 
executors; the personalty in England being estimated at £16,000. This 
property, together with his estates in Dublin, he leaves to trustees to 
raise annuities fur hie widow, Lady De Butte, and his four sons. Tere 
are some minor annuities and bequests to a few of his relatives. 


Sousrecrep Hocussing asp Murper.—An old female miser 
navned Mary Anne Allan, lately di-appeared in a mysterious manner 
from her home near Brookes’-market, Leather-lane. No trace of her was 
obtained till Friday evening last, when she was discovered jeaning 
against the area lings of a house in Greville-street, Hatton-garden, 
partly unconscious, with a severe wound across her forehead. The r 
creature was immediately assisted home, and taken to her room, where 
she was left to herself, the people in the houre not apprehending danger, 
and she having an objection to any one entering her apartment. As she 
did not make her appearance during Saturday, the iandiord became 
alarmed, and on Monday morning sent for the police, who, on entering 
her room, found her lying dreseed :.n-i quite insensible upon the floor. 
Medical asa'stance was called nm, bu’ she gradually sank, and died 
shortly after the surgeon's arrival (n exam ning the wound acroes the 
frontal bone, it appeared to have been produceu by a blunt instru vent. 
Ihe police have been making inqu ries after the guilty parties, but 
hitherto wi hout auccess, They have secertained, however, hat the poor 
old W man wes turned out of a cab on the spot, and in the unconscious 


| state in which she was tovnd. by a man who then rapidly drove off. It 


is buppoved that the hes teen the vic'im of hocussiny and bruta’ treat- 
men’ wt the hend« of some mivcresnts, v ho ‘hovght, nv doubt, that the 
deceased carried a large sum of muney about her, in cons+que.ce of her 
re d wealth and miserly habits. Upon searching her room, the 
police and coroner's officer discovered a quantity of plate, money, and 





THE LONDON CORPORATION.—THE CITY POLICE 

AND THIEVES’ SANCTUARY. 
Tue tenacity with which the people of England cling to an old-esta- 
blished cu-tom, even after the custom has been shown to be useless, or 
perhaps injurious, is proverbial. They hate changes. The fear of some- 
thng worse makes them support with all their power things equi- 
vocal, and subwit to that which is wreng. This partly accounts 
for the strong conservative feeling recognised everywhere, even among 
the stoutest Radicals, in matters where political prejudices do not 
enter. It is this feeling that makes some of the wisest legislative 
enactments unpopular for awhile. The far-seeing statesman is, 
however, aware of the fact, and is prepared to endure the obloquy of 
the censorious, when satisfied that the good of the netion has been con- 
sulted in the change. 

In nothing has this prejudice of the people been more strikingly exhi- 
bited than in the reception of the New Police Act, introducd by Sir 
Robert Peel; yet it is probable that were the people of Enz land polled 
to morrow, there is no independent act of the deceased statesman that 
would receive so unanimous a vote of confidence, as the measure to 
which we have referred. The dogged and unreasoning antagonism of 
some portion of the weekly press, excited much discussion at the time 
the law was enactcd, and now the metropolitan police enjoy the un- 
limited confidence of the public. This change in the popular opinion is 
mainly attributable to the judicious conduct of the Commissioner and 
his many able superintendents. 

A measure so general, and embracing the whole of the metropolis, re- 
ceived, as usual, the severest opposition from the Corporation of the City of 
London. They had their Marshals, Mershalmen, and their ancient watch, 
anc required no new-fangled troop of men—apies or soldiers in disguise— 
to protect the property of the citizens. They met, they spoke, they peti- 
tioned, and they prayed Government to exclude the magical district of 
the City from the operation of the dreaded measure. In this they euc- 
ceeded ; and were supported by the “fast” men of the City. The “ old 
Charleys” being their pet amusement. When heated with wine, or the 
victims of ennui, they got rid of the effervescence of the one and the de. 
pressive effect of the other, by a nocturnal attack on the ricketty watch- 
boxes and their slumbering oocupants. 

We remember the late Sir Matthew Wood describing with much 
gusto the enjoyment the young men of his day had in their attacks 
on the gouty watchmen. They would quietly watch the jaded officer of 
peace into his box, then steaithily approach, and at a given signal upset 
it, face downward, and hilariously dance on the top, keeping time to the 
melancholy moanings of the half-stifled and quite overthrewn protector 
of the property of the City. 

A few years’ experience of the admirable conduct of the new force in- 
duced the City to apply for am Act of Parliament, giving them the 
power of introducing a similar force into the City, of which the Cor- 
poration should have the entire control. The peceant Corporation was for- 
given its former opposition, the bill passed, and the City police force 
was established. A more efficient body of men could not possibly be 
found, and we believe that no fault has ever been found with them. Our 
objection to the City police is not in regard to the efficiency of the men, 
but in respect to its independent jurisdiction, from which many evils flow. 

First, there is the unnecessary multiplication of highly-paid officers. 
If one commissioner of police is sufficient for nineteen-twentieths of the 
metropolis, surely the addition of the twentieth part, constituting the 
City and the cent e, would not unduly add to the labours of his office. 
One additional superintendent might be required to assist him, but that 
would be all. A considerable expense would, of course, be saved, and 
periect unity of action secured. Under our present conflicting jurisdic- 
tion, there are come singular anomalies, which could not «rise if all were 
placed under the power ot one central authority. A single anomaly will 
serve to show the absurdity of the system, and perhaps surprise our 
readers. Few well infermed men will believe that, under our police 
regulations, there is virtually created, in the centre of the metropolis, a 
Thieves’ Sanctuary. 

There are three classes of police exercising authority in the valley ot 
London. These are—the Thames police, whose authority is confined 
to tke river; the metropolitan police, whose functions extend to the 
river side; and the City police, whose authority does not extend 
below high-water mark, or, in other worde, cannot go beyond the 
wharves on the banks of the river, It happens that, between high water 
and low-water mark, there is left, at every tide, a considerable stripe of 
land or mud ; and as the City police cannot go beyond bigh-water mark, 
and the Thames police have no poweroff the river, it necessarily arises that, 
from the Temple to the Tower, the shoale left bare by the receding tide 
are really under the control of the metropolitan police; yet as that force 
has no authority on the river, noron the shores watched by the City 
police, there is virtually no police whatever, and it becomes a refuge for 
rascality. The absurdity of such a 8) stem requires no comment ; but, it 
is another of those evils which arises from the obstructive policy of an 
effete Corporation, whoee days are numbered. Low ypuerile must be the 
Government that can longer permit such a condition of things to exist. 
The safety of life and security to property alike demand that all these 
artificial barriers should be broken down, and the entire area of the 
metropolis placed under one responsible authority so far as police is con- 
eerned; and thus would be saved the expenre of one commissioner, 
several superintendents, and all the expense connected with the police 
committee of the city of London. 

Mr. Commissioner Harvey and his subordinates are doubtless able 
men ; but they are not needed, and therefore ought to be dispen-ed with, 

Under the old régime the heads of the City watch were the Marshals 
and their men. The Marshalmen have been deposed or pensioned. 
The duties of the Marshals are considerably circumscribed ; but the officers 
are retained, and their salaries paid. It will hardly be credited that the 
united salaries of the Upper and Under Marshals, who are now-a-days 
only ornamental officers at the Mansion house, wearing laced uniforms 
and cocked hate, form an amount somewhat larger than is paid to the 
City Commissioner of Police,towhom and the force under him is confided 
the safety of all the property in the City, which, in the aggregate, must 
be reckoned by hundreds of millions of pounds sterling. 

This is another illustration of the abuses of the Corporation in its re. 
taining officers at high sslaries, whose duties are nil, and whose offices 
ought to have been abolished when a new rystem of things was intro- 
duced. This, and ether matters, will come under the cognizance of 
the Royal Commission, and will, doubtless, be amended. Much stress 
will probably be laid on the faet that towards the expense of the police 
ferce within the City boundary, the Corporation contributes annually 
out of ite own funds the large sum of 210,000. But, as all the pro- 
perty left in trust to the City was really intended to be expended 
for the ~vell-being of thore residing within its limits, it matters little 
whether the £10,000 is paid towards watching, or in aid of improve- 
mente; as all addit\onal sume required must be the product of a tax on 
commodities, cr a rate levied for a distinet and definite purpose. We 
might multiply our facts and argumente, and swell their proportions im- 
mensely ; but we belivve that what we have stated will be sufficient to 
convince the metropolitan public that nothing valuable will be lo-t—no 
good perilied—but much advantage gained, by the establishment of a 
centre) authority in the matter of police. 
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LITERATORE. 
“THE REVIVAL OF POETRY.” 
Tuere is some talk amongst professed critics, of what they are 
pleased to call “the Revival of Poetry.” But a revival presup- 
poses a state either of decease, or of torpidity; and, with all defer- 
ence to critics, we are not aware that either of these calamities has 
in our day, befallen poetry. There is, how.ver, a public taste, 
which is scmetimes capricious, and which generally needs direc- 
tion; and which for the last twenty years bas turned a deaf ear to 
the claims of all, or nearly all, the new poets that have arisen in 
the interval, to exclaim “Noi anche siamo poeti”—and to de- 
mand the wreath of laurel and a niche in the great Temple of Par- 
nassas, What we are so glad to observe a+ characteristic of the 
literature of the present day, is not, therefore, to be considered a 
revival of poetry, so much as a revival of poetic appreciation, 
Even within the last quarter of a century, there has not ceased to 
exist a class of readers of refined and cultivated taste; persons 
excessively difficult to please, and qualified by inuate taste and 
the study of the best writers, to distinguish true from false poetry— 
the gold coin with the genuine ring of the mint of Apollo, from 
the base metal of Brummagem. But poetry has not been fashion- 
able during that period, unless it were the poetry of the 
great authors who had died, and stood in nobody’s way. The 
arbiters of fashionable literature were loth to admit that gentlemen 
who might be seen inthe streets, at the Clubs, and at the theatres, 
and that might now and then be met with at anevening party, were 
entitled to rank with men who slept in Westminster Abbey. It 
pleased the critics and some clever writers to make fun fushion- 
able, and to elevate slang above philosophy. New poetry did not 
sell. Many great booksellers, who had made fortunes by selling 
guinea and two-guinea quarto volumes of poetry—and who did 
not understand or spprovethe craving of the great mass of readers 
for cheap literature—stood aloof from all novelty in poetry, find- 
ing quite enough to doin turning their old copyrights to account, 
They made it their business to introduce the “ old hands,” wuo 
had so long wrought for them, to the numerous class who could not 
afford guinea and half-guinea volumes, and who thought five 
shillings a large sam to pay for a portion of Wordsworth, when 
they could get the whole of Milton for less money. The mass of 
readers were, at the same time, quite contented with Shelley, and 
Campbell, and Rogers, and Coleridge, and Southey, and Byron, 
and Moore. The last age was so prolific of poets that the pu lic 
had not leisure ev.n to make the acquaintance of the members of 
that brilliant galaxy—to svy nothing of the new generation of 
writers that were ostracised by the fashionable bibliopolists, and 
pooh-poohed by the herd of criticasters, And always—with the 
exception of the select few who thoroughly enjoy and appreciate 
good poetry—the gentle public was but tuo apt to confound verse 
with poetry—a mistake as unpardonable as it would be to con- 
sider a purse full of copper as valuable as a purse full of 
gold. But, in spite of all this, the sun shone, the trees blos- 
somed, the birds sang, the human heart throbbed with love and 
hope, and the clear current of poetry rolled its refreshing waves 
in the highways as well as in the by-ways of life. Critics no 
longer made the reputation of poets; the poets made their own— 
by a slower process, no doubt, but in all probability by a surer 
ove. The absurdity of the idea that in any age of the world there 
could, in a civilised country, be any real distaste for true poetry, 
became gradually more and more apparent; and the false critics 
were reduced to the dilemma either of denying altogether a public 
taste for genuine poetry, or of denying poetic genius in the exist- 
ing generation of writers. Both horns of this dilemma were suc 
cessively clung to, and successively abandoned; for new poets ac- 
tually appeared, and the public (by slower degrees than formerly) 
actually recognised them, But the faith in poetry never died 
out, either among the poets themselves, or among the choice 
readers, who were competent to form an opinion, and who had 
leisure to judge for themselves. The sacred fire _ still 
burned, and the vestals still continued to guard it. 
M. De Lamartine published in 1834 a pamphlet entitled “ The 
Destinies of P.etry,” in which he stated his belief that never at 
any previous period were there “ such profound symptoms of a 
deep spirit of poetry pervading, not only France, but al! Europe; 
and that the poet who should respond to this feeling by becoming 
the poet of the people and singing in popular strains their wants, 
their feelings, and their affections—the poet who should interpret 
nature to the people, and explaix to them, in their own language, 
all the goodness, elevation, generosity, patriotism, and pious en- 
thusiasm implanted by God in their hearts, was the poet demanded 
by the age, for whom the people were athirst.” He defined poetry 
to be “the guardian angel of humanity in every age;” and he 
was right. The voice of song declared itself, and was always on 
the side of the people. True genius always is on that side, fur 
truth is universal, not particular, and appeals to the common heart 
of humanity, or makes its appeal in vain. 

This is the kind of poctry that is must appreciated in the gro 
writers of the past. Passages im’ ued with this spirit are those 
which are “ household words ” amony all classes, and form the 
gems of thought that are quoted from Shakspeare, from Cowley, 
from Milton, trom Dryden, from Pope, from Rogers, from Camp- 
bell, from Burns, from Byron, from Moore, from Shelley, from 
Keats, from Wordsworth, from Coleridge—and, in fact, from every 
Other great master of the art of song. If the poet do not appeal 
to the many as well as to the few—if he do not aim his impas- 
sioned words at the popular heert—he is but a verse-maker at the 
best, and maunders around the basis of Parnassus, without having 
the power to reach the summits, All this, if not understood by 
the great bulk of the people, is felt by them ; and those poets or 
verse-makers who do not act upon this principle, and who do not 
suffer it to pervade and permeate all they write, may be admired 
by the multitude for a while, but their fame will be of short con- 
tinuarce. They will not be quoted ; their sayings will not become 
part of the every-tay wisdom of a nation; and they will fali 
gradually into neylect. 
versicles of nine-tenths of the poetasters whose names are included 
in the well-known work of Dr, Johnson—though a sad mis- 
pomer—" The Lives of the Poets”? Who quotes from the 


writings of the rhymers of the last half of the eighteenth 
century ? 


Who quotes even Sir Walter Scott as a poet ? 


— 





| value cf aso.ereizu by ceveral shillings. 





Who, now-a-days, quotes from the | 
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No one; for there is nothing to quote in those long 
strings of rhymed romances, vivid and admirable as they are, but 
wich woult bave heen more vivid and admirable if thry had 
been written in prose, ani served to extend the long aud brilliaoat 
series of the Waverley Novels. Neither does any one quote the 
epics cr ballads of Southey. They are full of gorgeous descriptioa— 
disclose a wouderful wealth both of fancy and imagination—and 
are prodigies of learning and research. But they teach nothing, 
and never touch the heart. They are as hard as the ruck of 
Horeb; but no wand of the magician or the prophet cau draw the 
healing water from them. They prompt no tears, and scarcely 
quicken the pulses of their readers. They are sealed books to 
the multitude, and so they will remain until the multitude prefer 
stubble to fu'l ears of corn. But the great masters of song—the 
poets who will live as long as literature—have a consuling word 
for every man’s and woman’s sorrows—have sympathetic utter- 
ances for all the afflictions, as well as for all the joys, cares, hopes, 
and aspirations of humanity. They are perpetual fountains of 
the highest philosophy; and the weary and way-worn can never 
sit down and dip into them without feeling themselves refreshed, 
purified, and exalted. It is not the mere tale or legend which 
they may tell, but the philosophy and religion which they preach» 
that makes them such favourites; so that it would be as much a 
fallacy to agsert that this age of the world despises philosophy or 
religion as it is to assert that it despises poetry. The mere verse- 
makers have no claim to such high function or prerogative: they 
yield neither healing nor refreshing, in the vapid streams of rhyme, 
which they incessantly pour forth. When they are at their 
worst they disgust; and when they are at their best 
they but fatigue us. That they are hateful to gods and men is a 
dictum as old as Horace—probably much older. For them we 
may be quite sure there can never be any revival of popular taste. 
Some few, or even many of them, may give pleasure in theirown small 
circles of friendship, or cliques of interest. Some of them may acquire 
a certain degree of reputation in a wider sphere, consequent upon 
the renewed degree of attention which the pu>lic seems willing to 
bestow upon poetry, as the highest department of literature. But 
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none such will achieve an abiding place in the popular memory— 
unless it be the unsavoury place which a future Pope may rescrve 
for them in a new Dunciad. 

While the poetic taste of the mass of readers—that grevt mass 
whose encouragement wakes popularity and suceess—has continued 
to be sound, the tucte of a smaller circle, in later years, has been 
vitiated. This~ e, after speaking through the organ of a few 
public journals, whose concuctors have accidentaliy happened to 
belong to cliques, has bestowed its patronage upon a kind of p etic 
mysticism, which would not be tolerated by them in a prose 
writer. The dblusés of literature, like other blasés, love the un- 
wholesome, the startling, and the dieamy. To be intelligible is, 
in their estimation, to be dull. They love poetic riddles. They 
like & half-meaning to be half expressed, or a no-meaning to be 
wrapped in great words. The vague is to them delight- 
ful. But, luckily, the efforts of such writers and 
critics to pervert the public taste are futile. The great 
heart of humanity is sound; and the people, not too busy to be 
amused, are far too busy to solve riddles, and to look for mean- 
ings in authors who probably never had any. Common sense is 
the staple of all good writers whatsoever, whether they write in verse 
or in prose; and the test of the finest poetry is to strip it of its mantle 
of rhythm, and its adornment of rhyme, and make it plain prose, 
and yet leave it beautiful and true, and worth remembering. The 
best poetry is the finest common sense, illustrated by the grandest 
imagery, and allied to a pleasing and @ musical form of expres- 
sion, We may be sure that he who writes obscurely either thinks 
obscurely, or does not think at all. We may also be quite sure 
that mysticism and vagueness in poetry wiil nut long pass cur- 
rent. They may please for a while, in a limited sphere, but th ir 
triumphs are ephemeral, even in the minds of their own admirers, 
All the grand sayings of Shakspeare are clear as day; and 
nothing survives of any writer—however much he may be 
flattered in his time—which is not lucid and terse. Let us hope 
that, in the so-called “ revival of poetry,” we may see the downfall 
of sickly and vapid sentiment, and mysticism; and that our new 
poetry will be wholesome, hearty, and manly. 





TESTIMONIAL TO MR. ALDERMAN 
MATTHEWS. 


THe circumstence of Mr. Alderman Matthews 
(of the firm of Messrs. Turton and Co.) of Shef- 
field, filling at the same time the offices of 
Mayor and Master Cutler, with the auspicious 
coincidence that a +on was born to him during 
his year of office, has been commemurated by 
the presentation of a very superb [ estimonial 
to this highly-respected gentleman. The requi- 
site fund was rai-ed by private subscription 
in the iatter weeks of Alde:man Matthews’ 
mayoralty; and the gift was presented on 
the 26th of December last, in the name 
of the subscribers, at Ald. Matthews’ re- 
sidence, Westein-bank, by Mr. Dodds, en- 
gineer, of the Holmes, and a deputation. 
The festimonial consists of a massive silver 
Epergne and a Salver. The former was manu. 
factured by Messrs. James Dixon and Sons, of 
Cornish-place, from designs and models by Mr. 
Vincent Niovolson. The desigu is that of an 
oak with sx arms. Inthe centre it supports a 
crystal basin, swrounded by emaller crys- 
tals and lights. The base represents rock- 
work, with ferns and rock plants, among which 
are three étage couchaut. On each of the three 
angles ie a medallion, on which appear in relief 
the arms of the corporation of Shetlield, of the 
Cutlers’ Company, and the crest of Mr, Ald. 
Matthews. The weight of the Epergne is 27} Ibs. 
The Salver was manufactured by Messrs. 
Hawkeworth, E re, and Co It is sireular, and 
measures 24 inchs iu diameter. It is in the 
Renaissance style of art, the border being com- 
posed of medallions, f liage,e d laurel. The 
medallions bear the arms of he comporation 
of Sheffield, of the Cutlers’ . ompany, and the 
crest of Mr. Ald. Watthews. The centre has a 
bold engraved bo dcr, eaclosing the inscription, 
which is ormameuatuily engraved. The saiter 
weighs 12 ins Both pieces«f plate bear tuc 
foliowing iuscription :— 

Presented to WILLIAM ANTHONY MATTHEWS, 
Eeq, Mayor and Maser Cucier of Sheifield, by 
a few friends, in tes:imaony o! his private worth 
and public spirit. 1853. 


We have engraved this Salver, whieh, with the companion FEpergne, 
are fine specimens of an important branch of local manufacture. he 
cost was 250 guineas. 

Mr Alderman Matthews’ splendid “Cutlers’ Feast,” it will be re- 
coliected, has been illustrated in our Jourpal; and the high estima- 
tion in which he is held by the people of Sheffield fully justifies the 
eulogium of the Sheff. ld Times, that * his genial spirit, his ever active 
benevolence, unrestricted by class or rank, and the liberality he has 
invariably manifested in furtherance ef pudlie cbjects worthy of pio- 
motion, have paved ihe way to the twof!i distinction which was con- 
ferred upon him by bis feliow-towarmen, xiid added to the éclat which 
attached to that peouliar honour.’’ 





Lieut Soverricrs.—Within the last few days Mr. Webster, 
the inspector of coins .o the Mint, bas had his attention calied to a 
system of frau: now being practised to a very great extent with the 
gv.d coia of tne realu by a most ingenious method of rejucing the 
It appears that the fraudulent 
operator obiains new ones, and affixing (hem, by means ef cement, to the 
chuck of a lathe, with @ cuter turns off tne whole of the proper edge 
down to the enyrailing, or spots just within the circle of the rim. This, 
of course, leaves the edge } lain; but, by an ingenious process, the edge is 
again made as perfect as before, and the coin but little varied as far as 
casual appearanves are concerned, whilst in every other respect it being a 
good com, no suspicion is create!. By ths process from eight to tweive 
grains are taken from each; and it is calculated that persons carrying on 
this nefarious trade have been making about £10 per diem. As no 
person is compelied to take co.n unless full weight, ana the Mint will not, 
of course, recugnise such coins should they feel inc ined to again call in 
the gold, the loxs wii fail upon che unlucky pc assessor, and it will average 
from 12 to 15 per cenn Formerly, an offence of this character was in the 
ca:egory of ihuse pucishable with death ; and, as the law now stands, 
the puvis'::nen: is of the most serious character. 


Tae Nsw Koap at Kexsincron.—The Commissioners for 
the Exhib tion of 1851, in (heir financial declaration, explain thacihe works 
to be exrouced unser the bill to be applied fer in the ensu.ng session, con- 
sisting of the propored pew road at Kensington, are to be defrayed out of 
funds under their cootiol; that the actua eurplas of such funds is 
£49,000; that the coat cf the new road will be £18,000, that no rates, du- 
ties, or revenue are creaied by, or arise under the biil, aad thac no private 
or personal pecuniary protit or advantage is to be derived from it. 


Norta Merxorouitan Rawwar.—The Parliawentary esti- 
mate of this company for proposed ew ensions to the addington station 
of t.e Great Weste n, and to the General Po t-office; for coamuniva- 
tions wi h the Lon.ion and Norch- Western and Grea Nor here ; torstations 
and warehouses in the ¢ ity, and for traffic coniracts and other arrange- 
ments, &.nounts to £650,000, 

Proposev Removat or THE Law Courts—A serious pro- 

ition has at leng(h been made for the removal of the law cours from 
Westminster-hall to @ more permanent and central situation. The sie 
is the most-central in London, and is in the very midst of the 

dens of lawyers of all denominations. The site lies between the Strand 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR, ALDERMAN MATTHEWS, MAYOR, AND MASTER! GUTLER, SHEFFIELD. 


on the south, Carey-street on the north, Chanciry-lane on the east, and 
Clement’s inn and New inn on the west. The proposed space occupies 
about 7$ acres, and is at precent occupied by janes and by-streets, which 
contain -ome of the choicest abominaiions in London. ihe front would 
be towards the Strand, the back, na‘urally, in Cerey-street, and these 
woud forin the shorter sides of a parallelogram. I: is proposed by Sir 
Charles Barry that ‘he building shall be in the Tudor style, and that it 
should be of so de-cra ive a kind as to be an ornament to this part of the 
town. As may be sven by a glance ata map of London, this posi ion is 
in the very centre of the inns of court—Linco!n’s-inn, the two Temples, 
Gray’s-ion, the Rolls'-house, the Incorporated Law Society, snd ali the 
m bor inns, are im ¢ Ose proximity to it. It is proposed to detray the ex- 
pense from the accumuiston fund of the sunors in Chaacery, as it is 
iepreseuted this mouey can be eo applied without any imjury to the actual 
suitors. In point of tact, from the year 1774 downwards, from time to 
time, money has been taken from the same fund for siuilar purposes—as 
the erection of the Six Clerks’ offices, Masters’ offices, the offices of the 
Examiners, and other een a A ae in the Roli’s yard. Acts ot Par- 
hament are quoted under which these appropriations have been mae, 
and the authority of the late Lord Langdale is relied upon for similar 
applications of the fund. The ultimate cost of site and building is 
estimated at £673,674. 
a — — —) 


THE GREAT METROPOLITAN POULTRY SHOW. 


In spite of the inclement weather cf last week, and the stoppage of 
most of the railways for a day or two, the meeting of this week—the 
second annual exhibition—which was opened to the public on Tuesday, 
has been the greatest Poultry Show which has taken place either in 
London or any other part of the kingdom. The number of epecimens 
was double that of last year, there being nearly 2000 pens, comprising be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 birds. Owing to the very large number of entries, 
the space oceupied by the London Summer Poul'ry Show, at the Baker- 
street Bazaar, was found to be utterly inadequate; nearly the whole of 
that usuaily allotted to the exhibition of the Smithfield Cattle Show 
having been : equired, 

Arong the bri eds ost worthy of notice were specimens o/ the Brahma 
Poutra, exhib:ted by Mesers. H. D. Davies, H. Gilbert, J. Fairlie, anu Mr, 
8. fT. Baker. These were beautifully represented by about thirty pens, 
The fit entry,sent by bis Roy al Highness Prince Albert, was much ad- 
mired at the private view, and w.s highly commend d by thejud,es. The 
first prize, however, was awarded to Mr. H. D. Davies, and the secoxd to 
Mr. H. Gilbert, of Kensi: gton, who was an exhibitor to a large ascount, 
aud 4 very successful one. The show of Dorkivg fowls was patticulariy 
good and varied; as was alsv that of Cochi -Ciiuatowls. Indeed, the 
same meed of commendation as to quality is appleable to the Spanish 
fowls, the Malays, the Game foals, the Joland fowls, acd the 
Crove-bred fowls. Bantams were  eautiful, Goeth im sy mmeiry and 
plunage In the pens allotted to the simplest of creasion—the 
Geese—there were sowe valuable birds. There were numerous god 
epecimens of Ducks of allkinds. The “ Muscovy” birds were very tine, 
The Turkeys and Guinea-fowls were few in number, and there nm ef 
dew good samples. As to Pigeons, the collection is declared to hav 
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ALMUND TUMBLERS (56.) DUN COCK CARIUBR (197,) WHITE FANTAILS (98,) 

ene of the most splendid that ever was got together. Mr. Butt’s contri- Her Majesty the Queen was among the first to avail herself ot the | show, by claiming on those terms the beautiful pen of gold-laced 
bution of pouters formed the chief attraction to the connoisseur in such | rule of the Club, which declares that any pen of birds may be claimed | (Seabright) bantams, numbered 973, in class 51, bred by Mr 
matters, at the price affixed to them after one o’clock on the firet day of the ' Uriah Spinmey, Market-street, Dunstable, hatched in 1853. Prince 


RED TuRBITS (95.) BLACK Nuns (91.) pouTers (170, 167.) 


GOLDEN-SPaNOLED HamBure (742.) 


GAME cock (633.) 
carried off by Mr. Fisher Hobbs, numbered 147, was claimed by Qglonel ; 22, and to which his Royal Highness had affixed a price of £25, 
were claimed, at that sum, although they had received no prize, by 


Kingscote for ten guineas. 
Prince Albert’s pen of Bramah Poutra fowls, numbered 581, in glass ' Mr. Fox, of Skinner-street, Snow-hili, Lord Robert Grosvenor claimed 


GOLD-LACED BANTAMS (973.) WHITE BANTAM (1000.) 


Albert also claimed the splendid Dorking cock, bred by Mr. Fisher 
Hobbs, of Boxted-lodge, Colchester, which obtained the first prize in 
class 7, and numbered 145, The eecond prize in the same class, also 





SPANISH FOwLS (55, 6.) WHITE cocHin-cHina (486 ) 
at £15, No. 135 in class 6, a Dorking coek and two pullets, ; sional bird “ anciers,” as well as of persons attracted curio- , Brahma Poutras and Coohin-Chinas. The sales effected on 
which obtained the second prize in the class, bred by Mr. Edward | sity. The exhibition was agreed upon all hands to be os finest | realised upwards of £400. —— 
Terry, of Aylesbury. which had ever taken place in this country, and to have beaten the We have engraved a selection from the Prizes; the figures beneath 
There was a very large attendance on Tuesday of amateur profes- | great show at Birmingham, at which so large prices were obtained for | which indicate the numbers in the Prize-list, 
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Fins? PRize TURKEY (1123.) ROUEN DUCKS (1088,) 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
TAKEN DURING THE WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, JAN, 12. 


Meap 'Departare ot 
Tempe-| Tempera- 
ratureof) ture from 
the Day. Average. 


Degree 


Cirection 
Aaromete : 
ato ax 


CITY COKPORATION COMMISSION. 

The Commissioners have renewed their labours this week at the Privy 
Council Chambers. The .cost interesting evidence which has yet been 
tendered was that contained in a defence of the Corporation, read by the 
Recorder. This docuvent, which occupies nearly seven columns of the 
daily papers, goes through the whole of the daraet brought a:ainst 
the ration, and endeavours to show that they are all either exag- 
gerated oruntrue. The gross income of the Corporation, instead of being 
what some of the witnesses stated, is said to average only £200,000 
& year; and this, they allege, is all obtained from unobjectionabie 
The coal-tax is defended as the least injurious mode of 





Inches 

29 015 

29 130 

28914 

9 29096 

, 29 435 

29 837 | 880 | 34°6 

29811 | 402 | 32°2 

Note.—The sign — denotes below the average, end the sign + above the average. The 
sussbene in the seventh column are calculated on the supposition that the saturation of the 

r is represented by 100, " 

‘2 Lhe reading of the barometer increased from 29:03 inches at the beginning 
of the week to 29°14 inches by the morning of the 2agA) decreased to 
26°89 inches by six p.m. on the same day; increased to 29°91 inches by six 
p.., on the same day ; increased to 29 91 inches by six p.m., on the 11th ; 
decreas ny by the end of the week. The mean of the week at the height 
of 82 feet al ove the sea. was 29°32 inches. 

The men daily ter ure war ado @ hi average on every day except 
the 6b, when it wae 27° below it. On Sunday it was 7°8° above it. The 
mean temperature of the week wae 369°, which is 1-8° above the average 
in the same week in 38 5 ears. ; 

Phe p ean tem] erature of the dew point was 33°99 ee 

‘The range of temperature Curing the week was 159°, being the difference 
betveen the highe-t read ng on the 8th, and the lowest on the 6th. 

The mean daily range of temperature was 7 5°. 

Zain fell tothe depth of 0-66 inch (nearly seven-tenths of an inch). 

The Weother hae been dull, and the sky almost constantly overcast. 
Srow still remeins in many places to which it has drifted. The direction 
of the wind haa been variable. 

Lewisham, Jan. 13, 1854. JAMES GLAISHER, 

TeattH oF Loxvox.—The birhs of 1372 children were re- 
gistered within the week end.vg January 7, in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts; of there. 679 were boys, and 694 were giris. The average of the 
fret veck of the pine preceeding years was 1566. In the corresponding 
week cf 1853 the births numbered 1911. The number of deaths within 
the week was 1445; the correc'ed average of the corresponding week, 
eerived fiom the preceding ten years, Wax 1288—so0 that the mortality is 
56 in cxcess: Of these deaths, 656 were of children under fifteen years of 
age; 481 were of persons between fiiteen and +ixty years; and 353, at 
epesexcecciug rinty years. ‘ihe corrected averages of these periods of 
life are 614, 428, aud 312, respectively—so that the mortality was, in 
chiloren, 52 in excess; in persons in the prime ot life it was 26 less than 
the average; and of men and woren in advanced life, who had com- 
pleted sixty. and upwards, it was 21 excess—so that the severity of the 
aon has caused anexce:s of mertality in chidren and old persone. 
The nun Ler of fatal ca:es in zyr otic Oiseases was 284 (their average, 
220): this excess was caused chiefly by hoopinz covgh, which carried off 
no less than 86 chilercn--being about the dcuble of its corrected average. 
The ceaths in other clavsea of cisexses were about their averages, ex- 
cepting in theee of tle jungs and of the other organs of respiration : their 
pure ber was 352 (average 279)—189 of bronchitis, 104 of pneumonia, and 
36 of eethmwa. To vio.ence, privation, cold, and intemperance, 38 deaths 
were rejerrecd, Only two ceaihs were registered as caused by cholera. 
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SNOWBALLING ON LIVERPOOL ‘CHANGE, 

AN amusing scene was transacted on 'Change, at Liverpool,o: thurs 

day week. The cotton-brokers and share-brokers, between wi im thee 
is frequently a good deal of harmles raillery, having no Lonton jap +s 
to read, commenced a regular snowball engagement, werch | .-ted 
nearly two hours. The contert commenced about two o'vlo:k, and did 
rot terminate till nea'ly four. For some time the battle raged woth 
great waste of ammunition, and victory seemed do stfs) the 
epowballs flew in all directions, in some instances infrioging » mewhat 
dieagreeably upon the faces of the combatants. Meny fell. n ‘le con- 
flict from the effects of blows, or from the slippery state of t 1e ground; 
but, nothirg daunted, they rose again, and renewed the git. Huts 
were knocked off, and trodden under feot, many of them being ro 
dishgured that they cculd not be identified by their owners. In order 
to keep upa continued fire, a portion of the troops made balls, while others 
were actively engaged in warfare; and tle ‘ormer, when prepared 
with ammunition, them advanced (o the a'tack. At one pericd the co ton 
corpse seemed to be gaining advantage, as they drove the >a my into a 
corner; the share-Lrokere, however, af'er a vlicht retreat,)a'lied, and 
almost routed their sdverearits, mak or considerable havoc amongst 
them. It is but justice to say, that, a'ihorgh the sport was carried on 
with great spirit on both sides, the uimoxt good-feeling pr -vailed, and 
no exhibition of il'-temper occurred, Ali scemid animated with the 
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raising money to promote public improvements. The banquets and 
shows are deemed neither expensive, useless, nor absurd; and the Cor- 
pecotee has not yet heard any good reason for abolishing them. The 

ty police force is well managed ; and so likewive is the lighting, paving, 
and sewerage of the City. The defence winds up with a comparison of the 
eighteenth and nineteenthcenturies, in order to show how much the Cor- 
porativa has accommodated itself to the advancing spirit of the age. As a 

en of what it has done in that respect, the defenee states that— 

“In the eighteenth century, and even at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, the Corporation, with an income of £80,000 a year, 
remunerated their four standing committees with cash allowances to the 
annual amount of £1100, and tavern aa ad libitum; amounting, 
| pd an average of seven yecrs, to upwards of £4000 per annum. But in 

e nineteenth century, by a series of resolutions, the eame tour com- 
mittees, administering a revenue of £210,000 a year, discharge their duties 
without any money allowance, and with tavern bills restricted to £1200 
among them all.” 


Crossy Hatt Exocutionary Cxiass.—On Wednesday the 
first public entertainment of this class was held, under the presidency of 
Mr. poid Smart, to whose well-directed efforts the reaey of its 
members are due. Three scenes from “ The Merchant 0 Venice,” * The 
Rivals,” and *‘ The Recruiting Officer,” were very well given ; and some 
recitations from the poets effectively delivered; nor were the various 

ieces of humour without merit. The practice of elocution cannot fail to 
of great value to the rising generation ; and the classes at Crosby Hall 
are evidently well conducted. 


Trstimon1aL.—A handsome silver tea and coffee service has 
ey been prerented to John Thwaites, Erq., by the directors and share- 

olders of the Surrey Consumers Gaslight Association (accompanied 
with a purse of 280 soveriame). in testimony of the high eense enter- 
tained by them of the valuable services rendered by him to the asso- 
ciation, The service weighs 103 ounces, and has been manufactured by 
Mesere. Benson, Cornhill. 


Cyarinc-cross Hospitat.—At a quarterly meeting of the 
Committee he'd in the Board-room of the Hospital, West Strand, on 
Tuesday !ast—R. Low, Eeq., im the chair—areport of the operations 
of this charity fer the past year was read. It sppeared that 1203 
in-patients and 13,452 out-patients had partakea of its benefits. Thecost 
of effecting this great amount of good was £2568 128. 5d. The committee 
have added additional wards and beds for sick children, and from forty to 
fifty mr ore patients can be sccommodated than heretofore. ‘lhese wards 
wil! greatly increase the efficiency of the Hospital, and render it more 
Worthy of the euy port of the benevolent. 

Co_pratu-Fikips Hovse or Correctiox.—An important 
inguiry hex been in progress sCme time, and is not }et comple'ed, into 
certuin nm atters in the fnancial adn inistration of the Coldbath-fields Prison, 
One result has been the abscending of George C. Hoare, principal clerk 
am» the finerce depaitment, and Cefaications to a seriou- extent have been 
G scoversd im his books. A cercript.on of him has been published in the 
Hue and Cry, abd a warrant for Lis a; prehins’on placed in the hands of 
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rpirit of their schorlhoy days, s.id resolved to engage merely ina little 
harmless «pert. Severna! squares of glass in the Exchange News-room 
were broken; and, curing the heat of battle, a ball went through a 
wndow of the Couneil-chamber while a member of the Health Com- 
mittive war speaking. The shock pat a momentary stop to the flow of 
his © oguence; but, on ascertaning that no mischief had been done, 
he reenrred his rddress. 

During the heat of the engagement, Captain Greig, head-constable, 
having been cirected by the Mayor to request that an armistice shoald 
‘eke place, was improdent enough to risk himself, along with a few 
pr licemen, on the battle-ground, But the brokers would brook no in- 
erference. They sseailed the head-constable with the missiles they 
wore using, knocked his hat off several times, aud otherwise handled 
him rather oughly. To such treatment the man of erder could not 
submit. and. therefore, several of the leading rioterse—among whom were 
ron eof the principal cottun and share-brokers—were taken into custody. 
‘Ibey were marched off to the Central Police-office, amidst loud marks 
cf disepjrebation towards the police, who were considered guilty 
cf impre; <r interference. After some explanation, the prisoners 
were liberated, The battle them recommenced, and was continued as 
vigciovely as ever for ashort time, when the head-constable again made 
lis rppearance, uncer authority from the Mayor, to intimate to the 
ca.ticon en in the Exchange Newe-room the desirability of putting an 


the police. The inquiry is being carried on by the visiting justices, and 
Captain Williarns, the Government Inspector of Prisons, aad a Govern- 
ment short hand writer has been in attendance. 

Capixet Councit.—A Cabinet Council was held at the 
Foreign-olfice, Downing-street, on Tuesday afternoon. The Miuisters 
present were—The Earl of Aberdeen, Lord John Russell. the ord 
Chencellor, Earl Granville, the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Viscount Palmers:on, tse Earl of Ciarenion. the Duke of New- 
castle, the Chancellor of the Exehequer, Sir James Graham, Sir Charles 
Wood, the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, and Sir William Mo.esworth. 
‘The Council sat four hours. 


Hiary Term.—Wednesday, being the first day of Hilary 
Term, the Lord Chancelior entertained the Judges of the several equity 
and common law courts, the leading Queen's counsel, aud the serjeants. 
at-law, at brevkfast, at his mansion in Upper Brook-street. Shortly 
after one o’clock the Lord Chancellor and the Judges left his Lordships 
mansion, and proceeded in state to Westminster. The legal cortége 
arrived at Westminster Hail shortly before two o'clock, preceded by the 
High Constable of Westminster. The hall was well filied with spec- 
tators, principally ladies, anxious to witness the Judges appearing in 
their full state robes. The Lord Chancellor and the Judges were received 
at the entrance of the Court of Common Pleas by the Serjeaats-at law, 
and from thence they passed to and opened theirresnective courts. 


ADVANCE IN THE PricE OF Breap.—The bakers have this 
week mae a simultancous advance inthe price of bread. The 4lo. loaf, 
which was selling last week at 9d., 94., and 10d., cannot now be obtained 
for less than 93d. 10d., and lid. respectively. Household or coun:ry bread 
is advacced 1...; viz., from 8$4. to 9}d.; the League Bak-ry bread is at 
10d. the 41b loaf, and the best, or full-priced, is from 1s. to 1s. "4. The 
Treason assigned for this increase in price ia, that flour, waich could te hud 
last week at 7: 8.,is now fully 75s. 

MapaMeE Trssavub’s Exutpition.—The Metropolitan Poultry 
Show, at the King-street Bazaa~, during the last week, has been indi- 
recily tributary of visitors to Madame Tussaud’s curious col'ection of 
waxworh costumes, and memorials of distinguished persons; aa ong 
which the relics of the Emperor Napoleon are prominently attractive, 


TELEGRAPH BY NIGHT TO THE ConTINENT.—In reference to the 
statement which lately appeared, to the effect that the Governments on 
the Continent had not extended to this country the adv ntages of nisht 
service which they had established with eaeh other, we have iearned that 
the Submarine avd European Telegraph Companies have already con- 
cluded arrangements with the Continental Governments tor a night 
service between the various countries and England. Ali the most im- 
portant towns of France, belgium, and Germany will in future be open 
Loth by day and night for the transmission of despatctiee. 

A Cuarter oF AccipENTs.—The driver of the mail cart be- 
tween Trowbridge and Chippenham, has experienced a most unfortunate 
Christmas. One night last week his horre fell down, and the maii cart 
was very much damaged. On Sunday night when leaving Lacock, the 
horse egain feil, and broke off both shafts of the vehicle he was then 
driving ; and, on Tuesday night week, on the road to Lacock, the horse 
took imght, and the driver was thrown olf, the cart entirely beaten to 
pieces, and the horse much injured. 

An agitstion is in progress in the City for the purpose of “ pro- 
curing on alteration in the existing laws re:ating tothe assessment of the 
pcor-rate and the removal of chargeable poor.” It has been resolved on 
to request the Lord Mayor to call a public meeting on the subject as early 
as } Cesible. 
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end to the contest. On entering the news-room he at empted to state 
the object of his mission, but was instantly met with hootings, cries of 
“Out with him!” and other marks of disapprobatiou. In vain he 
attempted tospeak ; his audience would not hear a word; and a mob of 
them having got round him, they ultimately forced him to leave the 
room, amidst loud applause from within and without the building. The 
snowballing was then renewed, and kept up with considerable vigour 
until nearly four o'clock. 

A gentleman who saw the whole of the extraordinary scene says the 
snowball contest lasted altoge:her for about an hour and a half; that 
it was witnessed or participated in by about 300 of the gentlemen who 
usually assemble on ‘Change; that it was commenced in the sportive 
and jocose spirit often generated by the unexpected enjoyment of leisure ; 
that it wae, throughout, conducted in the most good-humoured and in- 
necent manner; that even those who were knocked down got up and 
renewed the contest in a epirit of hearty and kindly enjoyment; in 
fact, that if it hed been a battle between ladies on the one side and gen- 
tlemen on the other, it could not have been carried on in a more gal- 
lant and considerate manner. The contest was exhilarating even to the 
spectators ; and eo heartily did some of the oldest and most respectable 
frequenters ef "Change enjoy the novelty, the earnestness, and the gen- 
tlemanly spirit of the contest, that they frequently applauded the com- 
bitents, and urged them to continue the eportive strife. 
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Tue press of this country is unanimous as well as cordial in its 
denunciation of the conduct of the Czar. At one time it is true 
that a public journal of considerable power and influence endea- 
voured to serve the cause of Russian ambition by unfounded ac- 
cusations against the Turkish Government, and by equally un- 
founded laudation of the Czar. But that journal speedily disco- 
vered that it was on the wrong tack, and for the last month or six 
weeks has steadily advocated thé rightful side. We are not 
aware of a single British journal which is at the present 
moment, either openly or covertly, the supporter of Russia, In 
France, however, the case is different. Although the press of 
France only exists upon sufferance, and can by no means be con- 
sidered the free and unbiassed organ of public opinion, it 
is allowed sufficient liberty on questions of foreign policy 
to free it from the suspicion of being under the absolute control of 
the Government. A small portion of the French press is not 
ashamed to flatter the ambition of Russia, to goad it on to further 
violence, and to condemn the alliance between Great Britain and 
France. The partisans of what is termed the fusion between the 
elder and younger branches of the House of Bourbon are mean 
and cowardly enough, in the desperate state of their fortunes, to 
look with favour upon a Russian alliance as the only means of 
restoring Henry V. to the throne of his ancestors. They feel 
that, if the claims of Bourbon and Orleans are left to the decision 
of the French people, they have no more prospect of the Crown 
of France than the Duke de Modena has of the Crown of England- 
But, rather than not see their idol restored to its place, they would 
have it set up for their adoration by the enemy of the liberties of 
Europe. They would rather that France should be humiliated by the 
enthronisation of their Fetish, amid the salvos of Russian artillery 
and the support of Russian bayonets and Cossack lances, than re- 
nounce all hope for Henry V. and Louis Philippe II. If there ever 
was a chance in a country so notorious for change of 
dynasty and Government, that something might turn up in 
their favour by the storms of revolution, they have destroyed it by 
such base and anti-national policy. The friends of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons claim to be the representatives of honour, 
chivalry, and patriotism. The next time they talk of their 
honour, the indignant hisses of Europe will remind them that 
dishonour is the fate of those who, for a presumed personal ad- 
vantage, take the side of the wrong-doer against his victim. The 
next time they talk of their chivalry, they will be reminded that 
it was the pride of chivalry to help the oppressed, and to fight 
even in a losing cause, if it were the cause of justice and 
humanity. Should they ever dare talk of their patriotism, it 
will be cast in their teeth, to their eternal disgrace, 
that they would have sold the independence of their 
country to @ foreign barbarian if they could thereby have in- 
creased their slender chance of regaining possession of the Tui- 
leries, But the Bourbons of both houses are true to their ancient 
character ; “they have never learned anything from adversity.” 
The hopeless stupidity of the one branch, and the hopeless pedlarism 
of the other, have sealed their doom; and the recent efforts of their 
organs in the press to embarrass the present Government of 
France, and to sow mistrust and disunion between the British 
and French people, have but served to cement the alliance, 
and to strengthen the throne of Louis Napoleon. Their “ fusion ” 
has been their “ confusion;” and the young Count de Paris, who 
might have been a considerable personage, if he had had no effete 
cousin and no intriguing uncles to cloud his prospects, need en- 
courage no hopes of ever ascending the throne of his grandfather. 
The friendship of such partisans as are possessed by the Legiti- 
mists is not simply dangerous—it is fatal. 


BreEap riots are no novelty, “It is ill to reason,” says the old 
proverb, “with a hungry belly.” Whenever corn rises to a 
famine price, there is a danger of riots among the destitute 
population. Ifto the calamities of hunger be added the miseries 
of cold, the reason of the multitude too often gives way to a savage 
instinct, which exists more or less in all men, and which is only 
to be controlled by reason and education. The riots at Bristol 
and other parts of the west of England, which have occurred 
during the present week, show no peculiar ill-foeling. Millers 
and bakers become invariably the objects of popular dislike, as 
the price of the loaf rises. The hungry and the ignorant know 
these traders; but their acquaintance with the laws of social 
and political economy which regulate the dealings of these men, 
as well as those of all other tradesmen, are things beyond their 
comprehension. They expect superhuman virtue from the baker, 
and seem to think that the miller ought to grind and sell to his 
own ruin, rether than that the price of flour should advance a 
farthing : 
Two millers thin, named Bone and Skin— 


They grind the poor, or near it; 
But be it known to Skin and Bone 
That Flesh and Blood won’t bear it. 


Such is the logic of the ignorant when they are hungry. 
The mere thieves, who always turn up on such occasions, are 





but too glad to exercise their propensities with a mob at 
their back. In Paris, at the close of the last and the 
commencement of the present century, the bakers’ shops 
were so often besieged by the populace, that, by the advice 
and with the sanction of the Government, they barricaded their 
windows with strong iron bars, which the stranger at Paris may ob- 
serve to this day. There have been bread riots in every civilised 
country under the sun; and it is well for a Government, when 
such events occur, if its members can absolve their consciences 
from the guilt of having, by their unwise legislation, created, or 
helped to create, an artificial scarcity. The bulk of the people 
of England know that, however dear bread may be, 
it is as cheap as it is anywhere else; and that no 
efforts of any Government, or of any men or class of men, 
could, by possibility, have made it cheaper. No misgiving 
can, in such circumstances, paralyse the arm of authority. We 
may pity the misguided men—but we must punish them. The 
mass of the people know that if Free-trade cannot give them a 
cheap loaf when there is a deficient harvest, nothing can; and 
they know, also, that a benevolent Poor-law will prevent the 
really destitute from dying of starvation. Whatever legislation 
can do is done, in this country, to prevent scarcity, and to help its 
inevitable victims. Such foolish and wicked assaults upon the 
property of unoffending men will, therefore, meet with no sym- 
pathy; and there is no reason to fear that the example of Bristol 
and Exeter wili be extensively followed; or, if followed, that the 
perpetrators will not be promptly and severely punished. 








CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


Coxsecration.—On Thursday, the 5th of January, a new 
church was consecrated at Northwood, in the ¢ gemy of Ruislip, a hamlet 
on the borders ef Rick- 


1 though the district 
is in the two dioceses of London and Rochester, the ceremony of conse- 
cration was performed by the Bishopof London, on account of the church 
being in Middiesex. The Bishop was entertained by Lord Grosvenor, 
at Moor-park, on the previous day, but wae obliged to return home after 
the service. A large party party partook of a déjedner given by his Lord- 
ship. at Moor-park, in the course of the afternoon. Tea and cakes were 
served to the echool children, in the school-house, near the Church; and, 
on the following day, 110 old men and women, and others who had been 
recently employed in the very arduous duty of keeping the roads clear of 
snow, were regaled with a substantial dinner in the conservatory at Moor- 
park. An evening service was performed in the church, on the day of 
consecration, at haif-past six o’clock, by the Rev. H. Loring, Rector of 
Cobham ; and, on the following day, being Ep‘phany, lecturee were de- 
livered after both poe and evening service, by the Rev. Joseph Baylee, 
D.D., Principal of the College at Birkenhead. The church, which is in- 
tended to accommodate 300 persons in nave and chancel, is in the Early 
Decorated style, and has a tewer, a shingle spirey and five stained-glass 
windows. The architect is Mr. Teulon. 


Tue Bisnor oF Loxpon’s Visrravion or St. Paut’s Catur- 
DRAL.—On Monday and Tuesday the Bishop of London, assisted by Sir 
John Pattecon, and Dr. Stephen Lushington, as assessors, held an inquiry 
into the alleged abuses of the revenues of the metropolitan cathedral by 
the Dean and Chapter. The Dean, Canon Villiers, and Canon Cham: 
neys, a8 also several of the minor Canons and other gentlemen officially 
connected with the cathedral, were present. Mr. Rolt, Dr. R. Phillimore, 
and Mr. tia'e were employed professioaally—the yy Fy point of which 
is, whether the Minor Canons have a right to share in the revenues of the 
Cathedral. The Bishop of London thanked the learned for the 
aesistanee they had rendered him, and said he would take time to consider 
his decision. 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—The Rev. J. Jones, 
Rector of Criccieth, Carnarvonshire, to be a Rural Dean. Rectories : 
The Rev. H. Caddell, to Atwick, near Hull; Rev. H. M. Fletcher, 
to North Stoke. Somerset; Hon. and Rev. A. A. B. Hanbary, 
to Shobdon, near Leominster; Hon. and Rev. A. Douglas, to 
Curry Mallet, Somerset; Rev. H. F. Strangways, to Kilmington, So- 
merset; Rev. J. H. R. Sumner, M.A., to Brasted, near Sevenoaks; Rev. 
G. Burd, to Sheinton, Shropshire; Rev. F. Broome, to Adderley, near 
Market Drayton; Kev. J. I. Bennett, to St. Mary Aldermary and St. 
Thomas the Apostle, London; Rev. J. Hart, to Somerby, Lincolnshire ; 
Rev. M. Jefferys, to South Thoresby, Alford; Rev. Ww! J. Deane, to 
Ashen, Essex ; Rev. C. Randolph, to East Garston, Berkshire; Rev. H. 
Dale, to Wilby, near Northampton; Rev. B. 8. Pattrick, to Weston 
Begard, near Hereford. Vi : The Rev. H. F. Bacon, to Castleton, 
Derbyshire ; Rev. F. Bennett, to Shrewton, near Devizes; Rev. A. Brooke, 
to East Retiord, Nottinghamshire; Rev. C. Nutt, to East Harptree, So- 
merset; Rev. E. Bagley, to Woburn, BeJfordshire; Rev. W. Geil, to 
Fulloxhill, Bedfordshire; Rev. 8. G. Selwyn, to Milton Cleveland, 
Somerset; Rev. J. E. A. Leigh, to Bray, near Maidenhead. Jn- 
cumbencies: The Rev. J. Hodges, to Middleton, Yorkshire; Rev. W. 
Smith, to Cowick, Yorkshire ; Rev. E. Synge, to Trinity Church, Matlock ; 
Rev... Hawes; to Tunstall, Staffordshire; Rev. 
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‘Te Bishop of Worcester has intimated his intention of holding 
a general ordination in the Cathedral Church of his diocese on Sunday, 
March 12. The Bishop requires all didates for Deacons’ orders to offer 
themselves at least three months previous to the time. 

Tue Convocation of York will meet in the Chapter-house at 
York, immediately after the Minster service, on Wednesday morning, 
Feb.1. The Canon in residence (Rev. W. V. Harcourt) will preside as 
Commissioner for the Archbishop. 

By the decease of the Rev. William Hodge Mill, D.D., a vacancy 
occurs of one of the proctors in convocation for the diocese of Canter- 
bury. A mandate from the Archbishop is to be issued, and an election 
to supply the vacancy will shortly take place from among the clergy of 
the diocese. Dr. Mill was a very active member of that body. 

‘Test1mon1aL.—The Rev. H. H. Pearson, Vicar of Norton, has 
been presented by the ladies of the parish with a suit of clerical robes, a 
pocket communion-service in silver, and other silver articles. 





Mayxootn Commission.—The Maynooth College 
sioners have been sitting occasionally during the past week, and some 
further meetings for the examination of witnesses will be held this week, 
atter which an adjournment will take place, poe for two months. 
In all likelihood, the re; of the Commissioners be ready for pre- 
sentation to Parliament soon after the 


Tue Worvers or Civitisation tn Inp1a.—The railway and 
the electric telegraph are attracting muny native chiefs from the interior 
of India to Bombay. There was lately encamped on the island, with 
2000 of his followers, the Rajah of Dhar, Rao Jeswunt Powar a Rajpoot 
chief with a revenue of about £65,000, but principally remarkable for 
being the head of the great family of Powar, of which (as antiquaries 
fuppose) Porus, the ant ist of Alexander, was a member. e has 
been admiring the gunnery practice of the Indian navy, the war-steamers 
now ready for launching in the Dockyard, the steam-machinery of the 
Factory and Mint, and, above all, the railway; and will return to his 
—— impreesed with a high idea of the arts and resources of the British 
nm in 


Lioxs rrom ALEXANDRIA.—Letters from Alexandria of the 


Commis- 


pect pton y. 
ee Bee of ee we yes at —- aS 5 Bayon 8 
‘asp, from rout. ten v: pper , but 
the rumoured changes in the Ministry, and other news made hiin deter- 
mine to return to dat once. The much spoken of Guzerat lions 
are also coming by veseel ; they are said to be exceedingly fine beasts, 
four ycars and three months old. This species of lion hax not hicherto 
been introduced into England. They are intended for the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s-park. 
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On Tuesday the Queen walked in the Home Park at an early 
hour. The Prince Consort went out shooting. In the course of the day 
Earl Spencer arrived from London, and had an audience of her Majest 
to receive his wand of office cn being opens Lord Steward of the 
Household, in the place of the Duke of Norfolk, who has resigned. In 
the evening the Duchees of Kent again dined with the Queen. The fol- 
jowing, had the honour of joining the Royal y:—His Excellency 
Lord Bloomfield and Lady Bloomfield, the Ear berdeen, the Earl 
Spencer, the Earl and Countess of Mulgrave, and Viscount and Vis- 
countess Sydney. 

On Wednesday the Queen and the Prince walked in the Home- 

ark and the Slopes. His Royal Highness afterwards rode out on horse- 
ck. The dinner party in the evening included, in addition to the 
Duchess of Kent, the Lord Chancellor and Lady Cranworth, 
and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Earl and Countess of Derby, 
ey Emma Stanley, Viscount Jocelyn, and Majer-General Si: 
Bowles. 


On Thursday, the Queen, with the Princess Royal and the 
Princess Alice, walked in the Home Park. The Prince Consort, accom- 
panied by the Marquis of Salisbury, Viscount Sydney, the Earl of Mul- 
grave, Lord Bloombeld, and Major General Sir Bowles, went out 
shooting. In the evening a dramatic performance took in the Ru- 
bens Room, at the Castle. The play se was Sir E. ce Bulwer's 
comedy of “ Money.” Mr. Charies Kean, Mr. Webster, Mr. Buckstone, 
and Mr. A. Wigan filied the principal characters. 

Lord George Lennox has succeeded Lieut.-Colonel F. Seymour 
in attendance on the Prince. 


The Earl and Coantess of Derby and Lady Emma Stanley ar- 
rived in St. James’s-square, from Knowsley,on Tuesday evening, and on 
Wednesday left town for Windsor Castle, om a visit to her Majesty. 

The Earl of Minto and Lady Charlotte Elliot are making a 
tour in the Italian States. 

Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, the wife of the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, gave birth to a con on Saturday last, at the official residence of the 
right hon. gentleman, in Downing- t. 

Married, on the 5th inst., at Sutton Coldfield, Sir Francis Ed- 
ward Scott, Bart., of Great Barr Hall. Staffordshire, to Mildred Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir William © k Hi Bart., of Four Oaks 
Hall, Warwickshire, and Gumley Hall, Leicestershire. 








NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE “ SeERPENT.”—The S: 12, Commander 
Edward H. G. Lambert, arrived at Spithead on Tuesday. She brings 
home necing but herrelf—her sailings and re haviog been antici- 
pated. She left Sydney on the 26th of July; New Zealand, 14th of 
August; Valparaiso, 1ith of October; arrived at the Falkiand Islands 
on the 3let.——The Thetis, with treasure on board, left two days pre- 
vious for England (vii Rio). Left at Valparaiso her Majesty’ 
Portiand, 50, and sailed from thence direct to Engiand. Sheleft E 
in October, 1849, and has gone over about 80,000 miles; brings 
about half a dozen invalids. Her own d crew are all well.—-- 
Rear-Admiral Fairfax Moresby, in the flag-ship Portland, was at Val- 
araieo, and had, afew days prior to the Serpent’s leaving that port, 
ust had the news cf his being succeeded by Rear-Admiral David Price, 
in the President.-—The Dido, 18 Captain Morshead, had left Valparaiso 
oA mate Island; after which she was to visit the coast to collect 
[4 . 
The Banshee, 3, paddle- wheel steam-vessel, Lieut. Louis R. 
Reynehse, having completed coaling, went out of harbour to Sp.thead 
on Wednesday, and anchored there. She is toserve as a despatch vessel 
to Admiral Dundae’s fleet. 


The Blenheim, 60, screw guard-ship, Capt. the Hon. F. T. 
Pelham, remains in dock undergoing repaire. 

The Duke of Marlborough, 131, screw three-decker, building in 
Portemonth yard, makes a very perceptible progress, assuming an im- 
posing and tic appearance. 

The Simoom, 18, iron screw troop-frigate, Captain Henry Smith, 
arrived at Spithead, with the Rifles and some Royal Artillery from the 
Cape of Good Hope, on Saturday. She came into harbour on Tuesday 
morning, and hauled alongside the sheers jetty ; soon after which, on the 
Captain’s landing, the whole of the troops on board, together with the 
blue jackets, ranged themselves from the poop to the head-rails,and gave 
Captain Smith three hearty cheers. The Koyai Artillery soon after this 
disembarked, and marched out of the yard, thei. brass band playiaz 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” The Rifles landed on Wednesday, ana proceede i to 
Dover viii South Coast line. This gailant was marched to the rail- 
way station by the bands of the 2nd Battalion, the 35th, and the 79th 
Regiments. 

New Screw-steamer.—The saw-mills at Woolwich Dock- 
yard are actively employed in converting timber for the Zdgar, 90, screw- 
steam-ehip, ef the same class as the Agamemnon, and building on the 
same slip from which the Agamemnon was launched. The Hdgar is pro- 
gressing fast in her construction. 

Mercnant Seamen.—The Lords of the Admiralty have 
exercised the powers given to them by the 13 and 14 Vic., chap. 93, to dis- 
pense with so much of the Act7 and 8 Vic., chap. 112, as relates to th> 
syetem of registering seamen by means of tickets. 


Tue WELLINGTON CoLLEGr.—Her Majesty has been graciously 
leased to grant a Charter of In ation for the Wellington Colleze. 
he subject is one of great interest to the army in particular, and to the 

public in general. 


Troors ror Foriegn Service.—Transports are daily ex- 
pected in Queenstown, for conveyance of the service companies of the 
9th and 62nd Regiments on foreign service. It is rumoured in military 
eircles that it is in contemplation to strengthen the different regimen's 
doing duty in the Mediterranean with a reserve . On the score 
of economy, reserve battalions are advantageous, for no additional staf 
is requisite.— Cork 


Soap as A Means or Art.—Dr. F Branson, of Shef- 
field, writing in the “Journal of the Society of Arts,” says :— Several 
ears ago, I was endeavouring to find an easy substitute for wood enzrav- 
ing, or rather to find out a substance more readily cut than wood, and yet 
ciently firm to allow of a cast being taken from the surface whea the 
design was finished, to be re- produced in type metal, or by the electrotype 
at last hit upon one which at 

called soap; but 


was required to cut the 


’ 
sui face ting, it con 
sively sppiied t6 various 
n - Die-sin’ 





almost as 
ary dra with a lead 
. and well defined. 
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as a mili man,” was the remark of an august personage in France, HESS 
POSTSCRIPT. oo Siestnn of thse saying of the Ambassador, “ that M. de Castelbajac Cc nse 
am oqnzeet ae. otal cengeetiatiens eo eS Vy ’ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
EFEA ,000 seamen current]: Paris. Alread VeRax.—Tux PRoroszp BETWEEN STAUNTON Here HARewirz.— 
D T OF THE RUSSIANS. ated onenes Reve teen cecemeennel ik Havre for cal out such We ken tet ther Mr, Basrwins's Saompeanse” of Mr. bs chelionge wane pisso of 
The following is the telegraphic message from Belgrade, announcing Fy ave bums dlentesed Sen, maser SERS one year. Male b= Ap bo sever intend to conry, out, or thane saembere €or wn, 
arine (M. at moment organising a third since the of his play in the 
another defeat of the Russians by the Turkish troops under the com- sdneen ts ko comer Ga a ta wr ales a have lot ot senatence tn ele champion snes ¢ sal per 


mand of Omer Pasha :— 

“ BELGRADE, Jan. 10.—On the 6th, a Turkish division, 15,000 strong» 
with 15 pieces of artillery, attacked the intrenched position of Citale: 
not far from Kalafat, and took it by storm. The Russians lost 2,500 men- 

“A reinforcement of 18,000 Russians, marching from Karaul, was 
forced to retire, with a loes of 250 men.” 


BEeRuin, Jan, 9.—The order given to the English and French fleets 
to enter the Black Sea has worked no change in the attitude taken by 
Prussia on the Oriental question. 

Paris, Jan. 12, Six p.m.—The Bourse has closed with a fall. The 
Three per Cents closed at 70f. 50c. for the end of the month, and the 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents at 98f. 90c. 





FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paais, Thursday. 

We regret to have to announce to our readers that the commence- 
ment of the year 1854 has been marked by an act of open rebellion 
against supreme authority, which is the more serious in that it is mani- 
fested in the upper ranks of society, and among a class which has 
hitherto—no matter whatever the various private opinions of its mem- 
bers—refrained from any overt demonstration of resistance to the orders 
of “ the powers that be.” Wealludeto the insurrection ef the ladies of 
Paris on the grave question of Court etiquette, involved in the 
macter of trains, in which the heads of the State have received a check, 
so much the more mortifying, that it wi 1 be difficult, if not impossible, to 
inflict on the fair insurgents the punishment due totheir disobedience, 
and that there seems to be no course left open but to pocket the affront. At 
the Reception, on the occasion of the New Year, not more than two hun- 
dred ladies, including foreigners, independent of those about the Em- 
press, were present, in consequence of the absolute necessity of the man- 
teau de cour on the occasion, and as upwarde of three times that num- 
ber were already invited to the ball of the 4th, or must be invited to the 
Court fetes, whose non-appe arance at the Reception was significant of 
their intentions on the subject, itis too late to attempt to exclude the 
récalcitrantes—that is to say, three-quarters of the women of society, 
whose position gives them a prescriptive right to be present on such 
occasions. The Empress, instead of the dress and train of cloth of silver, 
prepared for the event, wore one of cloth of gold, with crimson flowers 
in relief, offered by the town of Lyons for this Reception. Some magni- 
ficent toilettes appeared; the prevailing colours were white and violet, 
and, in most instances, the dress and train were of the same material 
and shade. Although the ceremony was not long, the Empress was 
evidently fatigued before its conclusion; some confusion took place at 
the sortie, it being expected that each person or party would leave after 
having defiled before their Majesties ; but the fairer portion of the com- 
pany, not having seen enough of the toilette of the Empress, the Prin- 
cers Mathilde, &c., or perhaps not shown enough of their own, remained 
till the latest moment, and then all departed, pell-mell, by the single 
door opened for the occasion. 

The ball of the 4th was magnificent ; but like all the Court fétes, cold. 
Louis Napoleon danced ‘he first quadrille with the Princesse Mathilde, 
and waltzed with Madame de Persigny ; the Empress only danced in the 
first contre danse—her partner was the Prince Napoleon ; on this eccasion 
she appeared ina dress of blue Lyons silk, with white flowers, and trimmed 
with knots of blue and silver ribbon. The Duke of Brunswick figured 
in a uniform of which no description can render a correct idea; suffice 
it to say that diamonds seemed to form the principal material of his dress, 
Vely Pacha’s costume came next for brilliancy among those of the laid 
sexe. The illness of one of their children prevented the attendance of 
Lord and Lady Cowley. About twelve o'clock the report was spread 
that a despatch of the utmost importance had just arrived from Russia, 
wholly tending to a warlike demonstration, which caused the Emperor 
to retire almost immediately. At this ball, the first after the declara- 
tion that the train is de rigeur for the court fetes, the number of these 
necessary appendag ted to twenty—eleven borne by the wives 
of Deputies, nine by those of Senators! The husbands were bien 
autrement docile last year on the subject of the culottes courtes; and 
Heaven knows what ; ood reasons the majority had for resistance. 

A report existed some days since that the Marquis de Targot had been 
recalled, in consequence of the affair of the late complication of duels 
at Madrid ; so far from this being the fact, we are informed, on tole- 
rably good authority, that he received a very flattering letter from the 
Chef de U Etat; and, without affirming this statement as a fact, we do 
not hesitate to assert that Louis Napoleon has approved, rather than re- 
probated, his conduct in the affair. 

The intense cold has entirely, and we trust permanently, given way, 
During eight-and-forty hours a constant surveillance, night and day, 
was preserved, in order to prevent the alarming accidents threatened by 
the breaking up of the ice on the Seine; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty, despite these precautions, that the bridges and the baths and 
wash-houses established on the river were secured against the shocks of 
the floating masses. During the interraption of the navigation the 
price of coal augmented upwards of one-third. The damage done to 
the macadam and the pavement in the streets has been very consider- 
able, end will entail considerable expenee. 

The fact announced in the Monitewr, that the Prince de Chimay had 
had an interview with Louis Napoleon, in which he presented to him 
a private letter from the King of the Belgians, has produced much 
speculation and attention. Im the absence of any satisfactory intelli- 
gence on the subject, some euppose that the purport of the letter in 
question is to express the intention of the King to follow in the foot- 
steps of England and France in the case of war becoming inevitable, 
Others believe that it is to announce an intention, or at least a desire 
which he has for some time been supposed to entertain, to renew the 
efforts already made to induce the Emperor of Russia to arrive at 
mearures of conciliation. 





Great sensation has been produced in the diplomatic circle by the 
omission of M. de Kisteleff, the Russian Amb dor, in the invitati 
given for the select ball at the Tuileries. Every other member of the 
diplomatic corps has been invited; and as this is a ball dédlite, the slight 
;ut upon M, de Kieseleff is the more remarkable. The invitations are 
given, itis true, not in the name of the Emperor, but in that of the Em. 
a but it ie generally understood that M. de Kisseleff would not have 

en left out without the formal order of the Emperor. Some persons 
imagine that this hes been done by his Majesty to punish M. de Kissele! 
fcr some remark which he is said to have ie before the Imperial mar- 
riage, and which applied more to the Empress than to the Emperor; 
but this is not probable, for he has been always invited to the partis 
of the Empress until] now, and was always very graciously received by 


her Mojesty. 
from St. Petersburg is spoken of 





at Paris, as not unlikely to take 


On Sunday last a meeting of bankers 
in Paris, M. Kenigewater in the ehair. 
that a memorial should be at once drawn up, and presented tothe Emperor, 
praying him to take into consideration great 
engaged in commercial and industrial undertakings in 
throughout Ew ope, and not to allow himself to be lightly engaged 
the difficulties of a distant war. The Emperor, it is said, replied 
the persons who ed this memorial, that undoubtedly material 
interests posseseed incentestable importance in hie eyes, but 
eculd never place them above moral interests, and that a question of 
honour and national dignity must always weigh with him much more 


heavily in the scale than any mere q' of money. 
TURKEY. 
The most cor tradictory statements are as to what 
it is that the Divan has agreed to. The correspondent of the 7imes 
eays he is assured that the conditions are “the 


the existing treaties, virtually annulled as they are by the war—the 


and the understanding that, if any reclamations be found necessary, they 
shall proceed from the four Powers together.” 

Other accounts say that the French Government has received a 
despatch from Constantinople, announcing a great yictory gained by 
Omer Pacha over the Kussians in the neighbourhood of Kalafat. The 
Russians, who were more numerous than the Turks, had from 
25,000 to 30,000 engaged. It is said, besides, that the great majority of 
the population of Lesser Wallachia have risen against the Russians ; 
and the victory now gained by Omer Pacha is expected to decide such 
parts of the country as might still hesitate to join the insurgents. This 
ineurrecticn would appear to be of an infinitely oa general 


than the outbreaks already reported 
pee F pga said to be in the greatest 


the 

counter. Several took place—at Sistowa, and on the Danube in front 
of Isatchkaand Matschin. The date given of these actions is the 19th 
December. The news of Omer Pacha’s victory over from 25,000 to 
$0,000 Russians, arrived simultaneously in Paris by two diferent 
channels at the same time—from the French Consul at Bucharest, and 
from General Baraguay d’Hilliers, who wrote his account at the moment 
of the departure of the Chaptal, which arrived on Tuesday at Toulon. 
The despatch of the French General announced at the same time that 
the united squadrons were on the point of conveying 15,000 Turkish 
troops to Batovm, and that Schamy] had safely received ali the ammu- 
nition and military stores which had been forwarded to him. 

On the 26th ult. it was known at Constantinople, that a Russian 
equadron, composed of three sail of the line and several frigate:, had 
been cruising for several days in the Black Sea. On the 22nd they were 
seen at a distance of three or four miles from the entrance of the Bos- 

. The telegraphic despatch from Vienna, on Wednesday, says— 
ane Se ‘ips of war in the Black Sea, have orders to return to 
bastopol. 

The following letter from Bucharest shows that the Russians were 
preparing for an active campaign :— 


BUCHAREST, Jan. 4. 
Since the 29th of December there have been 40,000 (deduct 11,000 in 
Wallachia. In Bessa- 


hospital) men of the corps under Osten-Sacken in 
rabia, a new concentration of is going on. Near and 
Charcow tions are made the establishment of two camps of 


prepara 
cavalry : each will be composed of 10,000 men. 
Suerre is composed of 100 guns of large calibre ; that of Galatz consists 


Bucharest con- 
have arrived for that 
= from Giurgevo at Bucharest. ve movements of the 

ussians have commenced on a ly scale. The corpsof Osten-Sacken 
advances in the midst of ice. Russian forces in Lesser Wallachia 
advance in three columns. The corps which will operate against Kalafat 
is estimated at 22,000 men. The second marches through Karakal, and 
the third along the Aluta. 

AUSTRIA. 

The accounts from the French Ambassador at Vienna to the French 
Government are said to be very satisfactory as to the intentions of the 
Austrian Cabinet in the Eastern Question. Jt appears that, «lthoagh 
the Emperor of Austria, from motives which can ve appreciated, will 
not stand forward as a determined adversary of the policy of the Em- 
peror of Russia, he is really desirous to see that policy checked, his own 

ood sense, and his private conferences or correspondeace with Prince 

etternich, having fully enlightened him as to the necessity of assisting 
the other Powers of Europe, directly or indirectly, ia preventing the 
further ndisement of Russia. The anti-Russian policy of Prince 
Metternich is well known ; but it is not generally known that the advice 
of this old diplomatist has been taken by the Emperor of Austria on the 
prerent cecasion. On this subject, a letter from a diplomatist at Vieana 
contains the following passage :— 

Our old friend Metternich has rendered, in his retirement, a service to 
his country even greater than any that he rendered when in o'fice. He 
has opened the , of the Emperor to the danger of the counsels of the 
Russian party. Having been told that he was inconsistent, as formerly 
he had made no effort to check the designs of Russia in Turkey, he re- 
plied that his counsels had always been anti Russian; and that he had 
never been ive except when ce and Russia were in harmoay, for 
then, he , it would have been useless to pro:est. In a conversation 
with Count ——, the Prince said, “ You know that I was greatly opposed 
to the emancipation of Greece, for which I incurred reproach 


my views. I wished to do everything p.esible for the independence of 
Germany, which must cease if one day Russia ld become all power- 
ful; and the emanci, of Greece was an additional instrument of 
power in the hands of Russia. 


AUSTRALIA. 
the way of Singapore and overland, Adelaide papers are to hand 
to Nov. 1, a month later than previous advices. The South Australians, 
like their sister colonists, were much occupied with the political and so- 
cial changes incidental to the new Constitution. The Colonial Parlia- 
ment Bill was to be read a third time and passed on Nov. 1. The Go- 
vernor was expected to dissolve the Council so soon as the current busi- 
nees of the session was concluded, in order to take the opinion of the ov- 
lonists on the Parliament Biii. The consideration of the Colonial Bsti- 
mates bad been adjourned for a week, toallow time for the committee on 
the increase of salaries to bring up their report. The harvest prospects 
were encouraging ; the only drawback was the soarcity of labour. 
Hobart Town journals state that Governor Sir William Dennison in. 
tended to remove all the conviots from Norfolk Island to Launceston. 
This announcement had caused considerable excitement and dissatisfas- 
tion. On Sept. 28, an Address to er Majesty was moved in the Legis- 
lative Council, to prevent the introduction of the pardoned criminals 
located at Norfolk Island. The committee appointed had recommended 
@ vote of £10,000 per annum for public education. 


Tre Lares Moriny i Tae Curnese Seas.—It is reported that 
Admiral sir Fleetwood Pellew has been reca'led; aad that Ad niral Sir 
ae eae is to take his place as Commander.in-Chief on the East 

a " y 





The recall of General de Cate] 
ep gn eg my be 
signated as his successor being the Count de Reiset, his first Secretary 
of Embarsy. It appears that the Emperor was exceedingly displeased 
at the conduct of the representative of France at the Court of Russia, 
particularly at hie strange act in going to offer his lations to | 
poy baredyd «biog Rohe “ It is not, sire,” he is represented | 
as having said to the Emperor of Russia, “ it is not as Ambassador of 
France I felicitate you; but as a military man.” “ It was precisely 


tractor 
on the Ist, in his yacht 7ifania, to the line, which ie not 
ing ratisfactorily, now, as the rise of the water ta Lake Mariotis has 
pthree or tour miles of uate) ware 











The following fine game was in Brussels between Mr. 
HEYDEBRAND and Mr. STAUNTON. 
(Sicilian Opening). 

BLACK ov BH). yeas Oe. 5). BLACK (Mr. V. H.) yures Oe. 8.) 
1. Pto K 4th Pw 22. KttoQ Ktéth B takes 
2. Fe Gee P takes P 23. Kt takes B RtoQ Bard 
3.KttoK Bard KttoQBéard | 24. P takes P Kt takes P 
4. B to Q B 4th P to K ard 25. P to K Kt 4th Ktto K Ktéth 
5. K Kt takes P ed.$ te 26. K Rtakes R(ch) Q takes R 
6.K KttoQKtard BtoQ Kt3rd /27.QioK Kt2nd, RB takes Kt 

(b) 28. Q takes Kt to K 2nd 
7. Castles K Kt to K 2nd | 29. Qto K Bard ag oF 
&. ORs to Q Band Eee gS a areto 30.KttoQmd RtoK Bsq 
9.QBtoK B4éth Pto K 4th al. Q to K Kt Srd Pto K R ard 
10.Q0BtoK ard BtakesB(d) | 32. $10 QB fh P to Q 4th 
11. P takes B Castles 33. Kt toQKtéth Pto Q 5th 
12. Q to K RB Sth hays (e) ? 
12 PtoQ Rah () KttoK Kt ard |34.K PtakesP P takes P 
14. QR to Qaq to K 2nd gy) | 35. Rte K Bsq(m) RtoQ 
ery 6th to her eq 36. P takes P R takes & 
16. © OR SS te hare O) 37. Q to Q B ard to her 3rd 
17. P to K BR 3rd (é) Bto K ard 38. Q to Q Rard to her sq (nm) 
18. QR to Q Req yeaa tT 39. Qto K 3rd to Q 6th 
os oesie ese & 40. Q to K 4th to her ard 
20.PtoQBsrd QKttoK znd | 41. RtoK Bard(o) QtoQ Bath (ch) 
21.Q Rto Q sq Yw K B 4th 42. K to B eq Qto QB sth(ch) 

And Black surrendered. 





(a) This move, which Jaenisch and other horities have pr d the best that can 
be made atthe prest moment, was fst given in Volume IV, page So, of the Chess Players 
Crt) We are not advocates of thie move. It takes the Kt too far away from the grand; it 


action. 
c) Better, to have Castled. Black could have gained nothing by playing his Q Kt 
10 Eo ee alts deco mow obtain a wony emmare attach: Sov’ sense thas. ad g 
(d) a because, hough it doubles two of the enemy's Pawns, it opens the battery 
of his King’s Castle upon a weak point. 
(e) Thee cally wey ts wenape comes cottons Gemap>. If instead of this move he had played the 
patural one of K Kt to K Kt 3rd, the game would have gone on thus 

12. K KttoKt3 

13. RB takes K BP R takes K 

14. Q BR to K B #q; and Black has by far the best of the game. 
(f) Mr. Heydebrand remarked, afterwards, that this was lost time. 
(gy) White is hampered a good deal by his inability to the Queen's Pawn, which 
conf nes two of his best officers, and compels him to fight with four pieces six. 
(h) Taking the Q BR Pawn would have been the height of impradence. For suppose— 
16 Kt takes QR P 18. Kt to K 7th (ch) Kt takes Kt 
17. Kt takes Kt Qtakes Kt 19. Rtakes K B P—and wins. 


(i) The more enterprising play of Kt to Q Kt 6th would have led to some highly interesting 
combinations. Ex. gt.:— 
17. Kt to Q Kt 6th (22 R (ch) K takes B 
18. R takes K BP 20. Kt takes R 
This appears to be his best play; K to K B sq would only drive the King into a place of 
security.) 20. KtwoQ B Sth 
(It is difficult to see, in actual ap, Beh Ot & Roenly safe move White has. If he play 
the obvious one of Kt takes Kt, or K to Kt sq, he must Jose the game, or, at least, have so bad 


a position, that he ought to lose. For exam 
opto sq (ch), and Black has a 
capital game. 








20. Kt takes Kt 
21. Qtks K BP (coup juste) Kt toQ B th 


K to Kt 


also, if— 
Gum Loran Pere 
es 


20. 

21. Kt tekes Kt 
And again Black has an excellent game; for he now threatens to play P to Q Kt 4 

witch Le will be enabled to rescue his Ke, and obtain a terrible attack besides.) PY 


2). Qtakes K RP(Wesee QKttakesKP | 22. Rio Qind Q Kt to K Kt 5th 
no better move for him) 
And White must now win the impri d Kt, and, q ly, the game. 





(kb) At length, through some dangers and d’fficulties, White has freed his own men, and 
forced the enemy to abandon the attack. Henecforward he takes and maintains the offensive 
al! though to the catastrophe. 

(1, Had he taken the Q Pawn, White would have won easily, by playing Q to KB 


2nd, &c. 
(m) If be had taken Pawn with Pawn, White's answer would have been Kt to K B 5th; 
and if he had taken Pawn with Rook, then, probably, White would have replied with 


to K " 
bres) Waite amas bane wen ty ctagty exchanging Queens, and playing Rook te Q 6th, but 
course. 
(0) His best move here was, perhaps, Kt to QB 4th. But that would not have saved him, 
snppose— 


41. Kt to QB 4th Q to K Kt 6th (ch) 
KR 


42. Qto K Kt 2nd Qt Sth 
43. RtoK B 3rd 
(If K to R 2nd, then follows Q to her sq., threatening to win the Kt, and also t» play Ke 
to KR R Sth, &e.) 
2. Kt to K B Sth R to K Kt6th 


44. R takes Kt (best) 
And White bas a Queen against a Rook and Kt. 


MATCH BETWEEN MR. STAUNTON AND MR. LIARRWITZ. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

As this pro contest has been looked forward to with much interest, 
it may be well to show briefly how far the negotiations respecting it have 

ed, and wh: 4 have been interrupted. 

It will be moon: Bom that, at the Manchester meeting last May, Mr. 
Staunton put forth a genera! challenge, offering to play a match with any 
player in the world for £250 asise. To this challenge, for two montha, 
there was no responee; when, sudden!y, Mr. Harrwiiz wrote to say that 
he accepted the challenge, conditionally that the stakes on each sides 
should be £100 only. ; 

Now, as Mr. Harwitz is a player who has never risen above the second 
rank, and, when in his best play, had lost every game he ever played with 
Mr. 8. upon even terms,and had been beaten in a match where Mr. 
8. gave him the enormous odds of the ’awn and two moves, and, more- 
over, was at the very inoment when he accepted the challenge under en- 
gagement to play amatch with a competitor of his own calibre reason- 
fble doubts were entertained as to the bona fide nature of his “ accept- 
ance.” Before preparing for the encounter, Mr. 8. took the precaution, 
under these circumstances, of sending to the President ofthe London Chess- 
ciub to ascertain whether that society undertook to find the stakes for Mr. 
H. From that gentleman's statement, it appeared clear that some members 
ot the club had subscribed the amount required, and that Captaia Evans 
had consented to act on their and Mr. Harrwi z’s part in arraugiag the 
minor preliminariesofthe match. Upon this assurance, Mr. 3.immed ately 
wrote to his ques to say that had deposited £25 in the hands ot 
Mr. Brien, of B Sage ae and soonafter left Saziaad for 
a short stay on the Con it, with the conviction that evwrytuing was 
settled, snd chat he must be ready for battle upoa-the terminatioa of the 
match between Mesars. Lwenthal and Harrwitz. Uareturniag to England, 
at an early «tage of this match, he had an interview with Uapta‘n E., and 
laid before him of the correspondence between himseif aud Mr. 
H. when Captain EB. ex his that Mr. H. was unquestion- 
ably bound to play the match on the terms of the challenge. He stated, 
however, that Mr. H. was desirous of having those teras modified in 
some particulars. A short time afterwards B&. brought to Mr. 
8., and to the ees who acted as his representative, a draft of the 

Mr. H., who, he said, “ considered nimself no longer 

bound to play — the conditions he had before acce !” now proposed 

r. 8. demurring to one point, relative to the limitation 

, Captain EB. pro; “as any restriction as to time 

ess, ** the time-clause should becancelied 
ideration con 


prey for Captayn E., after consulting with his 
r. Rarrwitz would not agree even to this 
then fell into the hands of the two seconds, 

and, after a gooteeniing. ._—. they eas / puserer a 
eatisfactery adjustment, Mr. ppard, conclusion of the 
match, wrote as follows to Capt. E.:—“ As Iam actuated bya real desire to 
bring about this contest, I will not now enter into minutiw nor peril 
the in view by reviving uselees discussions. We can settle all minor 
matters when we mect; let us now only concern ourselves with eadea- 
vours to display the prowess of the respective warriors. If your principal 
is .«.y half as willing to play as mine, we shall not have much difficulty. 
i can assure you that Mr. 8. is as fully to enter the lists now, as 
he was before the termination of the late match. Asa proof of this, he 


authorises me to make the ye a fod 
“ i at the time Mr. H. hi , either a to the 
He will play Eee jccording 


terms of the ¢! already ; or even consent to play upon 
Se tettee a08, Gs . H.'s . pre woaiving the ques- 
tion of limiting the time on moves ; in either f agreeable to Mr. 


H's eaperens. he will double the amount of stakes. 
“If ths offer is refused by Mr. Harrwi 2, it must be obvious to you, as 
to every body else, that he is determined in every way tw evade the 


reply. Mr. Sheppard has since written to the 

himself as the hol 

stakes; and no 

Here the matter rests. 
We have not room for a letter from Mr. Sheppard regarding the sbove 
ir, but shall try to give t next week ) 
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RELIGIOUS WORSHIP,—CENSUS TABLES. 


Ancther volume of the elaborate Reports of the Census Commissioners 
has recently been published, and relates to religious worship, to church 
accommodation, and to the number of persons who frequent church 
end chapel in Evgland and Wales. Itisa thick octavo of 434 pages, 
closely printed, and remarkable, like all the productions of the Com- 
missioner:, for minuteness and pains-taking. It consists of a report and 
a great number of tables, and the former has been written, and the 
latter compiled by Mr. Horace Mann, who has performed his task with 
great diligence apd great care, and supplied the public with some much- 
desired and important information. He has not confined hims:lf toa 
mere dry enumeration of buildings, seats, and persons present at church ; 
but has made the subject interesting and intelligible, by a valuable 
sketch of the progress of religion amongst us from the earliest times to 
the prerent. Before stating the statictical results of the inquiry, we shall 
very briefly allude, for the benefit of our youthful readers, to the great 
religious changes which have taken place ia England and Wales within 
the laet century. 

At the accession of George III., now little more than a century ago, 
there were not more than +ix well-detined and well-known denomina- 
tions of Christians in the country, viz., the Church of England, Presby- 
terians, Independents, Baptists, Friends, and Roman Catholics—all but 
the first being subject to political restrictions, and the last being in a 
manver prescribed, There were one or two other denominations, off-sets 
of these, as the Unitarians, who sprang from the Presbyterians; and 
the Moravians. who had, a few years before, achieved their first 
cettlhement in Engiand: but they were scarcely known to the public, 
and were unrecognised by the law All these denominations, like 
the Church of England itself, grew out of the Reformation, which led, 
as ite consequence—while Koman Catholicism admitted of no deviation, 
and ubhorred toleration—to the existeace and toleration of several sects 
of Christiane, At the accession of George ILI., religious indifference 
was in the main the characteristic both of the clergy and the people. 
Home cculd then exult at the easy quietude the land enjoyed under a 
well-endcwed and well-contented clergy : and he, with Gibbon and others, 
encountered no flerce opposition in their gentlemanly though infidel at- 
tacks on Christianity itself. ‘I here had arisen, however, beforetheirtime— 
though then hardly acknowledged, if known—a new wan, who wis to 
efect a greater change in the religious spirit of the people, if not a 
gieater reformation in ieligion, than Luther himself. From amongst 
the clergy. like Luther, and even from Oxford itself, the new reformer 
aroe. John Wesley was the ton of a Lincolnshire clergyman, and was 
himrelf a member of Oxford University, and a clergyman of the Church. 
In 1727, be and his brother began at Oxford to devote themselves to a 
strictly religion: hie; and in that age, when religion was generally 
mocked at, were nicknamed Methodists. It is not for us to re-write his 
remerkable history—to describe the vast labour he went through, the 
opposition he encountercd, the coadjutors he met with; it is enough 
to say that he directed his labours principally to instructing and enlight- 
ening the lower clas+e:—that he excited the emulation of many of the 
clergy. and awakened amongst the great maes that religious spirit which 
has : ontinued active to our time—that he laboured as a missionary, and 
2s the head of a va-t number of congregations, directed by a Conferenee 
—and formed, in truth, a great religious establishment, which ere long was 
to erect its chapel almcst wherever there was achurch, and very often to 
erect two or three chapels to one church, for the long period of sixty 
years. He died in the year 1791, having lived to see his efforts 
attended by a success it was impossible that he or any man 
should at first have anticipated. Since then the de-ire to promote re- 
ligicn smongst the people has never gone toslecp. The state, formerly 
to indifferent, or so occupied, like the meanest of the people, with 
worldly cares, has devoted time and funds to increase the facilities of 
worrhip, and wake men moral by the influence of religion. The rise 
and ruccess of the Wesieyans roused the emulation both of clergy and 
laymen, end both have in latter times exer‘ed themselves and freely 
given of their wealth to provide religious edifices in every place. Ex- 
isting snd increaring toleration has permitted a free operation tore- 
ligious zeal; avd the change which Wesley began has had the same 
effect, but to a greater degree, as the Reformation in increasing the 
diversities of Christian worship. From that there grew only seven 
or eight denominations of Christions; there are now numbered in 
“ England and Wales thirty-six diff rent religious communities or sects 
—twenty-seven native or indigenous, nineforeign,” besides a number of 
isolated congregations, with little or no formal organisation, which are 
not numerous and consolidated enough to be called a sect. We shall at 
cnce copy from the Report a description of them, together with the 
numiler cf places of worship each possesses :— 

RELIGIOUvSs 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Calvinistic Methodists: 

Welsh Calvinistic Method- 

isis .. oe oe - 

Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 

nection * - 

76 | Sandemanians .. oo 

1} New Church .. oe 
3 244! Brethren... - oe 
| Isolated Congregations 

93) Lutherans * ee 

Particular .. ++ 1,947| French Protestants .. ee 

Seventh Day .. oe 2| Reformed  hurch of the Ne- 

Scotch .. oe oo 15| _therlands ee oo °° 

New Connecticn General.. 182| German Protestant Reform- 

Uncelined oe és ' 

Society of Friends - 
Unitariaus ee 229 
Meravians ee ee ee 82 
Werieyan Methcdists: 

Orig.nal Connection 

New Cennection .. 

Primitive Methodists 

Bible Christians 

W. M. Association .. ° 

Indeperdent Methodists ., 

Wesleyan Reformers 

The sepsrate bodies not classed with these, 2nd yet distinct enough to 
have name:, are as follows :— 

Calvinists, Calvinists (supra'apsarian), Flantinzton ians, Universalists, 
Millenarians, Predestinarians, Trinitarian }’reiesti narians, Christians, 
Christian Association, Urthodox Chris ians, New Christians, Christ’s Dis- 
ciples, Primitive Christians, New Testament Christians, Original Chris- 
tians, United Chrisiians, Gospel Pilgrims, Free Gospel Christians, 
Felievere, Non-sectarian, No particular Denomination Evangelists, 
Gospel Refugees, Freethinking Christians, Protestant Christians, Evan- 
gelical Protestants, Provestaut Free Church, Triniterians, Protestant 
Dierentere, Dissenters, Evangelical Dissenters, Epi-c palian Seeeders, 
Free Church, Teetotallers, Doubtful, Eenevolent Methodists, General, 
Israelites, Christian Israe:ites, Stephenites, Inghamites, Temperance 
Wesleyans, lew perance Che.suiaus, Freethinkers, National Progression- 
iste, Southcottians. 

Of these lest there are yet four congregitions in the land. 

Ry theve lists the readers will at once see how vast has been the 
almost silent change inacentury. From the new sects several other 
eects have +plit off. Thus thre are five kinds of Bapcists, and already, 
within sixty yeare of Weeley’s death, ten branches from Methodism. 
‘they bave noc been without influence on politics; bot we confine our 
vicw to the subject before us. As these various ece « grew into strength, 
as they cach began to exercise political power, and as the public inopey 
wee appropriated to building churches,ortopromote education,there arose 
& grevt desire, independently of all mer. erientific reasons, to ascertain, 
uct cnly the numter of per ons belonging to each sect, but the number 
of chu ches cr chapels that each possessed, and the number of worship- 
pets they could accom odate,and theextent of (be means they supplied 
ior the re ligicus education of thepeople, Whenthe Cenrus Act was passed, 
it wa suppored thatthe words “ to inq uire into further particu'ars” war- 


PLACES OF 
WORSHIP, 


RELIGIOUS PLACES OF 
LEX OMINATIONS. Woxsnp. | 
Church of England .. 14,077 
Scottish Presbyterians: 
Church of Scotland ee 18) 
United Presbyterian Ch. .. 66 
Presbyterian Church in 
Engiand .. ee oe 
Reformed Irish Presbyterians 
Indepenceuts .. ° ee 
Baptisis: 
General ee 


828 


ers es ee 
Roman Cztholics 
| Greek Chureh .. 
Geriuan Catholics 
Italian Reformers... es 
Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.. ° - 
2,071 | Latter-Day Sair 
482 Jews ee 
419} 
20} 


its - 


TOTAL.» oe 


tented the Commissioners to ascertain ail these circumstances respecting | 
religious worship, and they ecn:empiated doing 80; but when, in cance | 


qu-nie, they i+ued theirqueries,tbey were met by objections te their avi > 
nity—end tbat view h. ving +}een supported in the House of Peers and by 
the law « ficers of the Crown—they were obliged to substitute requests 
lor CR Mmence, Ile returre. therefi re, were voluntary, not compulsery ; 
end, theugh tty have been obtained from 14,077 churches belonging to 
the E+tatlishment, and trom 20,390 piaces of worship belonging to all 
the var‘ous Lodies of Dissenters, they are not complete. They are pro- 
Lably more di fective in :espect to Dirsent then to the Church; but, in- 
complete though they be, they form by far the most valuable informa- 


ticn cn the subjcct thet has ever been collected ; and, indeed, the only | 


infer mation that cen te called reliable. 


Cc nfining our remarks chiefly 10 the accommodation latterly provided | 


for Church worship, we must remark that, of 14,077 churches and 
- a cle enumerated as belonging to the Church of England, there were 
uht— 








1 ee 

Between 1801-11 oe 

1811-21 
Taking no notice of the last line, as not knowing to what period to 
assign them, it is plain that the progress of church building has beea 
much greater in the latter decennial periods of the half century than 
im the earlier decennial periods. The first large grant from the State 
was subrequent to 1821. Im 1831 the number of churches and 
chapels of the Church of England reported in the Census, was 11,825; 
and the number in 1851 being 14.077, it is pretty certain that 
many of those of which the date of the erection is not mentioned were 
built within the twenty years, and still more within the century— 
and we may assume that not less than 2252, or nearly one-sixth of 
the whole were built within the twenty years 1831—1851. The result 
of this, stated in a tabular form, has been to previde in the five counties 
mentioned below the following increase of church accommodation, not- 

withstanding the large increase of people : — 
o Sear to roviation fa 


In Cheshire .. ee 

In Lancashire ee 

In Middlesex ee 

In ak, ee ee ° 

In York West Riding ee 
At the same time church accommodation is yet so unequally distributed 
and so inadequate, that, notwithstanding the large increase. there are 
fewer churches in relation to the whole population in 1851 (one church 
to every 1296 persons) than in 1831 (one church to every 1175 persons). 
Amorgst the places where in proportion to population church accom- 
modation is least, are several cistricts of the metropolis—Shoreditch, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, Newington, St. Saviour, Clerkenwell; and even 
the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, in which is situated the ancient 
palace of the Sovereign. 


(To be continued.) 


DissENTERS’ FunERALS.—For some time past a good deal o 
excite ent has been produced by the refusal of the curates of Barking 
to admit the bodies of Dissenters into the church in that plrce previous to 
interment. Im consequence ef the unseemly scenes which have been 
witnessed, the parishioners determined to memorialize the Bishop of Lon- 
don upon the subject; and, it is stated, his Lordship has recently iuti- 
matcd to the curates, that they are not,on any account, to refuse admis- 
sion of such bedies into the parish church. 

A curicus discovery has been made near Jakobstad, Sweden. 
Scme men gathering reindeer-moss in the forest found a serpent-lair, from 
one to two ells under the surface. The first day they killed 180, and the 
following days still more, so that the total number destroyed was 440. 


Tne WerEaTHER AND THE Wotves.—The severity of the 
weather has rendered the wolves very daring in their attacks in France, 
articularty in the Moselle. On Tuesday morning last, as a man on horse- 
Pack was entering cne of the gates of Metz, he was assailed by one of 
these animals, which sprung at the horse’s chest, but fortunately the man 
was able to beat it off with the butt-end ef his whip. On the fol'owing 
cay a cow, in a field close to the village of St. Julien, was pursued by 
three wolves, but escaped. An inhabitant of Lorry, while at work in a 
field near the village, suddenly saw three very large wolves advancing 
towards him, but he was able to obtain shelter in a shed before they 
reached him. 


LATEST BETTING AT TATTERSALL’S ON THURSDAY EVENING, 
METROPOLITAN.—25 to | aget Virago (t). 
CHESTER CUP. 
| 40 to 1 agst Newminster (t) 
DERBY. 


20 to 1 agst Virago (t) | 40 to 1 agst Aldford (t) 
8} to 1 agst King Tom (t) 40 to | agst Scythian (t) 
Oaks —4 to 1 agst Meteora (t). 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From eur City Correspondent.) 

Notwithstanding the entrance of the combined flests into the Black 
Sea, and that several rather heavy sales of stock for money have been 
«flected. the value cf Nationa! Securities has kept tolerably firm during 
nearly the whole of the week. The firmnessis attribu'ed to the continuous 
imports of gold from Australia (from whence about £400,010 has 
just arrived, with advices that £1,000,000 sterling is on passage), 
the steady imcrease in the stock of the precious metals in the 

Sank of England, the payment of the dividends, and the abundance of 
money. Asa matter of course, these are elements calculated to give sta 
bility to the market, and to inspire fid as respects the future. We 
may observe, however, that the purchases effected in Consols on the part 
of the public have been comparatively small. 

Gn Mcnday the Three per Cent Reduced Annuities were done at 
923 4%; the Three per Cent Consols, 923 4 ¢ ex div.; Consols for 
Account, 92} to §; the New Three and-a-Quarter per Cents, 93} up to 
93 §; Lopg Annuities, 1860,5}. India Bonds were par to 4s. pm. ; and 
Exchequer Bills, 68. to 9s. prem. On Tuesday the latter securities ad- 
vanced Is. or to 7s. and 10s. prem. India Bonds remaining the same as 
on the previous day. The Three per Cent Console were 924 § $; and the 
New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 939 to94. Bank Stock was done 
on Wednesday, at 2173 to 217. The IPhree per Cent Reduced Annuities were 
925 §%; and the Three per Cent Consols, 924 § 3. The Market, on Thursday, 
vas tolerably firm. In the general quotations on Thursday, there was 
an upward movement, the Three per Cent. Consols for the 18th having 
been cone at 92$ 3%; the Three per Cents Reduced, 923 i and the New 
Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 94 to 944. Exchequer Bills were 7s. to 
10s. premium. 

The Money-Market has presented no new feature. It has been wel 
supplied. and first-claes bills of a short date, have been vaxen in Lom- 
bard-street, at 4 per cent. 

In the exeuing quarter, £811,855 will be employed on account of the 
Sinking Fund for the Reduction ot the National Debt. It is understood, 











| however, that the whole amount will be disposed of in the redemption of 


deficiency bills. Since March lest, the following sums have been handed 
over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt :— 

Quarter ending July 5, 1853 «+ £604,389 

Quarter ending Oct. 10 .. 615,185 

Quarter ending Jan. 5, 1854 ee 892,156 

Quarter ending March5 .. oe 811,855 
It is rather important to notice that the surplus means of the various 
Savings Banks in this country are increasing, although “ strikes” con- 
tinue in some districts. 

The Foreign-house has been wholly devoid of animation. In most in- 
stances ;rices have tended dewnwards. [Brazilian Small have been 
97%; Ditto, Four.end-a-Half per Cents, 90 to 914; Mexican Three per 
Cents, 23 to 233; Russian Five per Cents 107$ to 109; Ditto, Four-aad- 
a-Half per Cents, 90 ex div.; Spanish Three per Cents, 4234 42 ex div. ; 
Ditto, New Deferred, 20} ex div.; Venezuela One per Cent, Deferred, 12; 
Austrian Five per Cents, 714; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents, lj 
ex div.; Dutch Four per Cents, 943. 

In Misceliancous Shares we have very few transactions to notice. On 
the whole, prices have ru ed in favour of buyers. Australasia Bank Shares 
have sold at 74; British North American, 64; London Chartered of Aus- 
tralia, 15g; Oriental, 44; Union of Australia, 734; Australian Agricultural, 
42; Austialion Koyal Mail Steam, 3}; Crystal Palace, 64; Do., New, 5}; 
Lencon Deck,111; Peel River Land and Mineral,5; Seuth Australian 
Lend, 30} ex div.; Berlin W aterworks,1}; East London, 130; Grand Junc- 
tion, 73; West Middlesex 1:(} ex div.; Southwark and Vauxhall, 894 3; 
Hungerford Bridge, 12; Waterloo, 54; Vauxhall, 22. Albion Insurance 
lave merked $5; County, 125; Globe, 144; Guardian, 4593; Imperial 
Fire, 375; Pelican, 45; Phoenix, 186; Koyal Exchange, 210; Sun Life, 
65; Universal. 454; Canada Six per Cent Bonds, 1124 ex div.; Genera! 
terew Steam Shipping Company, 12}. 

‘The market for Railway Shares has been very dull and drooping. The 
folicwing are the ctiicial ciesing prices on Thursday :— 

OFDINARY SHARES AND 5STOCKS.—Aberdeen, 20}; Caledonian, 52}, 
Fast Apghan, 5, Eastern Counties, 12§; East Lancashire, 63; Great 
Northern, 634; Ditto. A Siock, 61; Ditto, B Stock, 129; Great Southern 
and Wertern (lselend), 100: Great Western, 82; Lancaster and 
Carlisle, 923; Lencathire and Yorkshire, 63}; Ditto, Fifths, 194; Leeds 
Nenthern, 18; Lendon and North-Western, 102; Ditto, Fithe 11}; 
Ditto, £10 Sheres. 1}; Ditto, Exghths,1$; London and South-Western, 
76; Manchester, Shemeld. and Lincolnshire, 214; Midland, 61 ; Norfolk, 
46; Kerth British, 294; Oxford, Worcester. and Wolverhampton, 36; 
Scottirh Central, 914; Scottsh Midland, 56; Shropshire Union, 23; 
South-Eastern, 59}: Vale of Neath. 15; York, Newcastle. and Berwick, 
63; Ditio Extension, 114, Ditto G. N, E. Purchase, 8§; \ ork and North 
Midiend, 424. 

Links LEASED AT Fixed RENTALS.—Clyderdale Junction, 101; Roys- 
ton and Hitchin, 142; Wear Valley, 20g 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Caledonian, 99; Eas‘ern Counties Extension, 
1} prem.; Ditto New Six per Cent Stock, 13$; Great Northern Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent Scrip we Great Western Vonveriable and Redeem- 
able 44 per Cent. 101; Ditto, Irredeemabie 4 per Cent, 98; Londonderry 
and Enpiekillen 4 Shares, 124: Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
New £10 Shares, 9§; Uxt-rd, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 101; 
South Fastern, 244. 

ForEicn.—Grend Trunk of Canada, ¢4; Great Western of Canada, 





18}; Luxembourg. 9§; Ditto, Railway. 6}; Pari ‘ Paris 
ann Strasbourg. Tig rantona, ee ee 
Pig hy my 8 yt been greatly coneent, On Thursday, 
Jo el Rey mar! © 32 and 31}; Copia, 123; Rock, 
1}; Santiago de Cuba, 54 to 5. oS oe oe 
Af ernota, 


The Market for Consols has ruled steady to-day, and prices have been 
well supported. The Three per Cents have marked oy to 9354; the 
Three per Cents Reduced, 92} :0 934 4; and the New Three-and ver 
per Cents, 93§ to 943. Foreizn Bonds and Railway Shares are firmer. 


‘THE MARKETS. 


m Chere was moe d for 
forward delivery. Fo:eign wheats. the imports cf which are 18,260 quar ers, were Py = > 
quest, and the quo‘ations had an — tendenev.’ Fi 
terms. We a good demand for bari 
a fair demand. 
peas were firm Pp pric. of t 
per 280 Ibs. The imports of foreign are large, viz., 3),400 barrels. 

ARRIVALS.—English: wheat, 910; bariey, 1950; malt, 4070; oats, (0: four, 630, Irish: 
oats, 1850, Foreign: wheat, 18,260; barley, 3439; oats, 4670; flour, 31,400 barrels. 
English. —Wheat. Essex and Kent, red, 70s. to 84s.; ditto, winte, 74. to 9Ys.; Nort lk and 
Saffoik, red, 69s. to 83s.; ditto, white, —s. to—s.; rye, 449. to 48s.; grind: 
43s.; distilling ditto, 41s. to 44s.; malting, ditto. 45s. to 503.: Li 
73s.; brown ditto, 60s. to 65s.; Kingston ana W 72: 
shiro and Lincolnshire feed oats, 26s. to Ws.; potato d 
black. 27s. to 29s.; ditto. white, 29s. to 32s.; tick beans, new, 44%. to 52s.; dirio, old, 44s. to 
54s.: grey peas, 42s. to 466.; maple, 45s. to 47s.; white, 60s. to 6is.; boilers, 62s. to @5e. per 
uarter. ‘own-made flour, 70s. to 75s.; csuatry marks, 6s. to 70s. per sack. ign: 
‘rench flour, —a to —# per sack: American. 38. to 46°. per barrel. 
Seeds.—Clover seed is firm and quite as dear as last week. Linseed moves off freely, at 
the late advance». 
Linseed, Eng! 
0s to 


£10 10s. ; ditto, foreign, £9 Ss. to £11 1s per ton. 
per top. Canary, 65s. to 70s. per quarter. English clover-seed, red, 56s. to 66s.; ditto, 


white, 62s. to 80s. 
read.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 11d. to 11}4.; of heuseheld 
ditto, 10d. to 104d. per 4 Ib. loaf. 

Imperial Weeki; Aoerage—Weatt, 76s. 2d.; barley, 41s. 3d.; oats, 25e. Sd.; rye, Oe. Bd. 

Average.—Wheat, 72s. 54.; barley, 39s. 7d.; oats, 25s, kit.; rye, dba. Sd.¢ 
beans. 488. 6d ; peas, SIs. Id. 

Duties.—W heat, 1s.; barley, ls.; oata, Is.; rye. lo : beans, is ; peas, Is. 

Tea.—The public sales held this week have gone off steadily, at full prices. [nm the private 
market, about an averege business is duing on former terms. Common sound Congou is 
quoted at Is. 24. to bs. 34d. per Ib. 

Sugar.—West India sugars are firm, and rather dearer, whilst the value of other kinds is 
well supported. Fine yellow Barbadoes hus sold at 39s.; rood mid. to good, 361. 61. to BAe ; 
ord. to goed yellow St Lucia, 34s. 6d. to 37s.; fine brown Mauritius 29-. to 334 ; yellow, Sis. 
to 39s.: grocery yellow Beogal. 37s. 6d. to 428. 6d ; mmd.to good white Rovares, 38s. t) 994.61; 
so t y-liow Madras, 31¢. 6d. to 34s.; flee brown. 30s. to Sle. rer ewt. Refined goods aresteady, 
at 45s 6d. for brown lumps, and 466. to 48s 6d. for low to fine grocery. 

Coffee. —The demand is by no means so active as last week; nevertheless. the advance ia 
the quotations is well su Good ordinary native Ceylon, 493 6d. per cwt. 

Cocoa.—Our market is firm, at very full prices. 

Rice.—The demand is still active, and middling to fine whive Bengal has realised 16s. 6d. 
to 17s. per ewt. 

Provisions.—There is more doing in Irish butter, the value of which is well eapported. 
Foreign bas ax vanced fully 2s. per ewt. English qualities are held a: fall quotations. The 
bacon market is rather active, at extreme rates. is quite asdear as last week. In 
other kinds of provisions, very litle is doing. 

Tallow.—A good business is doing in th's market, and prices are on the advanes. P.¥ CC. 
on the spot, 62s. to 62s. 3d.; and for forward delivery, 62s. to 61s. per ewt. Town tallow, 5s. 
net cash. 

Oils.— Our market is very firm, at enhanced rates. Linseed, £1 lis. to £1 15s.; cod, £36 10s. 
te 437; sperm, £84 to £88 ; cocoa-nut, £2 8s. to £2108, Spirits of turpentine, in puneheons, 
£2 ifs : rough, l4s. 6d. per ewt. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £3 5s. to £5 10s; clover ditto, £4 to £6 10s.; and straw, 
£1 14s. 10 £2 28. per load. 

Spirits.—The sale for rum is active, at extreme quotations. Proof Leewards, %. 7d. to 
2s. Sd. per gallon. Brandy is brisk, and again dearer. Geneva firm. Corn spirits are 3d, 
higher. 

Potatoes.—The demand is steady, as follow::—Kent and Easex Regents, 140s. to 1556, 
Scotch ditto, 120s, to 140s.; Bevich enps, 100s. to 120s.; foreign, 100s. to 120s. per ton. 

Hops Friday) —The show of hops continues very limited. About aa average basiness is 
doing. at last week's currency. The imports are—42 bales from Glackstait, | from Calais, 
and 225 from Ostend. Mid and East Kent pockets, £14 %. to £17 17s.; Weald of Kent, 
£10 5s. to £12 128.; Sussex, £10 Os. to £12 Os ; Foreign. £7 9. to £9 Os. per ows. 

Coals (Friday).—Wylam, 20s.; Whitwell, 38s.; Heagh Hall, 33s. ; South Hartlepool, 34s. 


rr ton 
Pesmnatiifie id (Friday).—The supply of beasts on sale in to-day's market being extensive, and 

‘ vi markets largely supphed, the beef trade was in a depress. state, at a decline ia the 
quotations obteived on Monday of fully 2d. per 8 Ibs., and a clearance was not effected 
Shee; —the numbers of which were by ne means extensive—-were very du'l, aud quite 2d. per 
8 Ibe. ‘ower. We had a moderate inquiry for calves. yet prices were with dificalty supported. 
In pigs very little business was doing, on former teria. Milch cows sold slowly, at from £14 
to £18 each, including their smal) calf. 

. to sink the offals:—Coarse and inferior beaste, 3+. 41. to ts 61: second quality 

d. to 4s. Od.; prime large oxen, 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4.; prime Soots, &c., 44. Gd. to 4a, 81; 
course and inferior sheep, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d.: second qrvality itto, 3s, 10d. to 4s. 44.5 prime 
coarse-woolled ditto, 4s. Gd. to 4s. 8d.; prime South Down ditto, 4s. 194. to 56. Bd; bare 
coarse calves, 48. 6d. to 4s. 4d ; prime smal! ditto, 4s. (Ad. to Ss. 44.; se tan, 
4s. 2d.; neat small porkers, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 10d; suckling calves. 224. to 28s.; quarter old 
oid store pigs, 21s. to 27s. each. Total supplies: sts, 1142; cows, 130; sheep, 4004; 
calves. 129; pigs, 310. Foreign: Peasts, 292; sheep, 420; calves, 90. 

Newgate and Leadenhall (¥riday).—The sup lies being unusually large, the general 
demand ruled heavy, at a decline of quite 2d. per 8 Ibs, 

Per Sibs. Ly the carense:—Inforior beef, 2s. 19d. to 4s. 2d.; middling ditto, 3s. 4d.to Se. Gd; 
prime large ditto, % @d. to 3s. 10d.; prime smal! ditto, 4s Od. to 49, 24.; lange pork, 3s. 6d. to 
inferior matton, 38. Od. to 4s. 6d.; middling ditto, 30. 8d. to 4s. 2d.; prime ditte, 
veal, 3s. 6d. to 5s.0d.; smal! pork, 4s. 41. 105s, 0d, Rosert Hexseer. 


4s. 2.5 
4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 6, 1854, 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Ja¥vary 5. 

Royal Artillery: Secord Lieut. M. le Fer Taylor to be First Lieutenant, vice Moody. Cadets 
to be Second Lieutenante—A. K. Rideout, W. H. Watson, H. P. Tillard, BE. C. Bolten, O. H. 
A. Nicolls, D. G. C. Maclachian. J. Barton. C. J. H. Johustone, R H. Cockerel!, 4. Humphrey, 
C. W. Wilson, ). D. Broughton, G. A. A. Walker. 

Royal Engineers: Second Capt C. Fanshawe to be Captain, vies Denison; Pirst Lieut. 
J. M. Grant to be Second Captain. vice Fanshawe; Second Lieut. H. G. Savage to be First 
Lieutenant, vice Grant. Cadets to be Second Lieutenants with temporary r:nk—The Hen. C. 
Wrettesley, L. A. Hale, H W. H. D Dumaresq, A. R. Lempriere, G. Longley. 

B4NKRUPTS. 

C R. SMITH, Glouecster- place, Newrrcead, statuary. 
J. TILBURY, jun., Gloucester. place, New road, coachmaker. 
walk. grocer. J. EVAN+ and G. DAVEY, Glemorgan, froumasters. T. WI 
Eaion-sqoare, coal-merchant. 


J. RAYNES. Nottingham, laceran. 
G. W. LE GRAND, Lam)eth- 
LEIN ON, 


TUESDAY, JAN. 10, 
ADMIRALTY, JAN. 7. 
Royal Marines: Cadet H. H. Nott to be Second Lieutenant. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J. HART, Boreugh-road, Southwark, engineer. J. READ, Hurt-street, Bloo whery, 
licensed vietnaller, W. HH. SPICER, Dudley, Wor ire, and Wolver P hatter. 
J. THURMAN, Birmingham, woollen Jraper. T. PITT, Haselbary Plucknett, Somor.ish :¢, 
girth-web manufecturer. J. HOWA'D, Great Grimsby, Lincotnshire, and Manniog¢ree and 
Mistley, Essex. shipowner. J. ROTHWELL, Southport. Lancashire, grocer, W. # ALLA, 
Hulme, Lancashire, builder. J. KAY, Prestwich, L hire, fi » 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONSB. 

J. REID, Coupar Angus, Perthshire, bootmaker. W. BENNETT, Dun‘ee, merchant. W. 
TKEADWELL, Port Giasgow, wine-merchant. T. MONTEITd an! SON, Devouside, wo - 
len manufacturer. 











BIRTHS. 
BARNES.—On the 4th inst , at the Parsonage, Bridlington, the wife of the Rev. H. F. Barnes, 
f a son. 
Bri L — On the Sth, at Crescent-terrace, Millbank, the wife of Mr. Stephen Bell, of the West- 
minster Brewery, of a daughter. 
DUNDAS.—On the 9th, at Eoinbargh, the lady of Sir David Dundas, of Beechwood, Bart, of 
daughter. 
ar ck.—On the 6th, in Upper Harley-stseet, the Lady Carol’ne Garnier, of a son. 
sx WOoD—On the 3rd alt., at swarelife, near Ripley, Yorkshire, the wife of John Green- 
ol. EB of a son. 
es th, at Herriard-park, Hants, the wife of F. J. E. Jervoise, Esq, of « 


SUARPE.—On the 8th, at Tackley Rectory, near 


= MARRIAGES. 


Awpnry—EvaNs.—On the 3rd inst, at Rhayader, the Rev. W. H.lAwdry, to Mary Liewellyn, 
elcest daughter of the Rev. W. Kvane, View of Rhaya ler and Cwmtoydd ar, 

DisMORE- MURPHY.—On the Sth, at Hendon Chareh, 4, Dismore, Eeq., of Maddox-strest, to 
Mary Hekn Dorothy, eldest Cavghter of K. Mu phy, Esq., of Hale 

EMMERSON —SKILLITER —On the Sth inst., at Streatham Church, by the Rev. J, K. Mickoll, 
Vicar, M.A., J. I. Emmerson, of Stockport, to Susan Skilliter, niece of John Tredwell, Eeq., 
Leighem ( curt, Streatham, Surrey. 

CiLpkeT—ERnowX.—On the Sth, at Chichester, the Rev. W HL Gilbert, B.A., to Emily 
Jane, eldest (aughter of the Kev. T. Br wn, Prebendary and Canon of Chichester. 

KEWTON—CHARLES.—Cn the 6th, #t St. Dunstan's-io-the-West, F. Newton, Eaq., of Flest- 
sireet, to Emma, second deughter of the late J. Charles, Esq 

£ScoTT—HaRrTory.—On the Sth, at Sutton Coldfield, Sir F. EB. Scott. Bart., of Great Barr 
Hall, Stafford, to Mildred Anne, eldest daughter of Sir W. Hartopp, Bart., of Foar Oaks. 

DEATHS. 

BANYAN.—In August last, et Belfast, Port Fairy, Australia, to the great grief of his family 
and frierds, Mr. Edwerd Wiltiam Joseph Bannan, formerly a pupil at Harmony Hall (now 
Queen’ewood College), Hampshire, and the cides an son rt. Jo 
of the Western Times, Exeter. efter a long and painful ilipess of consumption, he 
bore with oa traly Christian foriitude and resignation. His indus:rious and abstemious 
habits, and the simplicity and sw:etness of his disposition. and bi« amiable temper, 
endeared him to a large circle of relations and friends, who will long and cherish 
his memory. In him society will have to mourn the loss of « promising young man, aged 


enter. 

a + the 6th Inet , at Greenwich, Reginald Latham, second son of the late Rev. 
W. Borrodaile, Vicar of Wandsworth. in the 2ist year of his age. 

Brow X PiGG.—(n the {th inst., at hie residence, Sausmarez street, Guernsey, Charles Brown- 
rigg. Eeq . of the Ceylon Civil tervice, second son of the tate General Sir Rotert Brownrigg, 
Bart.. G.C.B., of Hils'one House, Monmouthshire, aged 54. 

COLLYER.—On the th inst., at Peckham, the Kev. Wiilam Be neo Collyer, D.D., aged 72. 

HAINES.—On the &h inst., Mr. Samuel Osbourn Haines, of Gloucester place, Park-walk, 
Chelsea, ent formerly of High-street, Kens'ngton, aged 53 + ears 

HOLT —On the 7th Jan., 1854, Mra. Elizabeth Cuyler Holt (widow), the sister of Lieat.-Gen. 
Cuyler, «f Cuyler Manor, Cape of Good Hope. _ 

MALTDY.—On the Sth inst., William Malthy, Eeq., many years principal Mbririan of the 
London Ine ituticn, eged 90. 

MURTON.—On the 6th inst., at Brompton. Mi idlesex, Col. Henry Jol) Marton. Royal Mertaes, 

TAYLOR.—At Haccombe, Devon, Msjor-General T. W. Taylor, CB, Lieut -Governor of the 
Royal Military Col ege, Sandhurst, and Colonel of the 17th Lancers, aged 71. 

TOW XSHEND,—On the 6th inst., at Chislehurst, the Lon. Ancabelia Townthynd, 





